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Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








A Clear Track Ahead: 


The sheepman’s major claims upon 
the national government have been met. 
The causes of the trouble of 1920 have 
been removed. Those who are left in the 
business owe it to their government to 
make good with the opportunities that 
have been opened up and if they fail the 
blame can be placed nowhere else than 
upon themselves. 


Another collapse of American wool 
and lamb markets cannot now be brought 
about by flood of imports sold in our 
own markets with a great financial ad- 
vantage from exchange rates or through 
lower costs of production. The present 
tariff law of the United States gives the 
home producer the first opportunity in 
If he 
in competition with his foreign competi- 


his own market. cannot prosper 
tor who must pay for the privilege of en- 
the 
lodged against the government. 


tering our market, fault cannot be 


Problems still remain. Transportation 


is again in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Perhaps government can improve that but 
it will be well for a time to have less of 
government in transportation matters as 
well as in other business. The adminis- 
tration or rather absence of administra- 
tion, of government lands hampers many 
stockmen who claim to favor the present 
method. The question of overstocking 
and need of control of lands used will 
again be acute when flocks and _ herds 
come back to former numbers—in four 
It would be a wise and 
the 


range states to present a fair and prac- 


or five 
graceful act for the stockmen of 


years. 


tical plan of regulating grazing upon the 
public domain. 

The War Finance Corporation checked 
liqtidation and saved the day financially. 
It seems certain that some of its func- 
tions will be continued under regular leg: 








islation and also that there will be avail- 
able adequate financial service for orderly 
Or co-operative marketing. The Capper- 
Volstead bill removed legal obstacles to 
producer’s efforts to have their market- 
ing done in a more business-like and 
been 
done, particularly in the case of wool. 


economical way than it ever has 


The farmer and 
the wool grower can meet what the sea- 


The track is clear. 


in order to 
survive and prosper, improve their busi- 


sons may bring. They must, 
ness methods and this means the devel- 
opment of better methods, worked out in 
conjunction with and on a basis of, con- 
fidence in their fellow producers. They 
the 
losses and still more important than ever, 


must stop up the leaks and check 


make each acre and each ewe produce 
more pounds of wool and lamb of a high- 
er quality. 


The New Tariff Law: 
lhe McCumber-Fordney bill became 
a law on September 22. The final pas- 
earlier than had beeu ex- 
pected by some who have been unable 
to appreciate the clear determination 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress to put 
American commerce production 
upon a solid and certain foundation. 
General business already im- 
proved in response to the removal of 
uncertainty as to the status of import- 
Confidence has been 
and broad 
statesmanship shown in the framing 
of the schedules and in the provisions 
the law contains for such adjustment 
of rates as may be found necessary by 
the President and the Tariff Commis- 
sion in carrying out the intent of Con- 
gress to maintain rates equal to dif- 
ferences in domestic and foreign pro 
duction costs. It is necessary and desir- 
able that the members of the Tariff Com- 
mission should be men whose standing 


Sage came 


and 


has 


ed merchandise. 


created by the fairness 
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and ability will command the confidence 
and respect of all fair-minded producers, 
consumers, manufacturers and merchants. 


The Wool and Meat Schedules: 


The law calls for a duty of four cents 
per pound upon imported lamb, two and 
one-half cents upon mutton and goat 
meat, and $2 per head upon live sheep or 
goats. The rate upon fresh beef and 
veal is three cents; upon cattle weighing 
less than 1,050 pounds, one and a half 
cents per pound; weighing over 1,050 
pounds, two cents per pound. Hides re- 
main upon the free list. 

All wools used for clothing purposes 
are subject to a duty of 31 cents per 
pound of clean content, with no restriction 
as to maximum ad valorem equivalent. 
Carpet wools pay twelve, eighteen and 
twenty-four cents according to whether 
received in the grease, washed or scoured 
condition, this duty to be returned rpon 
proof that the wool was actually made 
int. carpets. 

‘The duties upon manufactured woolen 
goods provide first, a specific rate that 
equals but does not exceed the duty upon 
the wool content of the importation. The 
rates for the protection of inanufacturing 
vary from thirty to fifty per cum, the :at- 
ter 1ate applying to the classes of goous 
most 'argeiy imported. 

Shoddy and wool extract are listed to 
pay sixteen cents per pound; mungo, 
woolen rags, and flocks, seven and one- 
half cents. 


The Flexible Provisions: 


The Frelinghuysen bill for “An Am- 
erican Non-Partisan, Scientific Tariff 
Based on American Production and Con- 
version Costs,” was not passed, but its 
more essential features are recognized in 
the so-called “flexible provisions” of the 
law. The importance of these provisions 
does not seem to have been appreciated 
as yet by either friendly or unfriendly 
critics. They really give full provision 
for a scientific and non-partisan method 
of changing rates so that they will not be 
lower or higher than the difference be- 
tween domestic and foreign production 
- costs. F 

The changes are to be ordered by the 
President and his advice and information 
will be received from the Tariff Com- 
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mission which is required to give oppor- 
tunity to interested parties to produce 
evidence upon costs of production of any 
commodity under investigation by the 
Commission. 

Objections have been voiced against 
the plan of granting such broad powers 
to the President. It is argued that the 
plan permits very drastic action by an ex: 
ecutive not inclined to support the prin- 
ciple of protection. In this regard if 
must be replied that such a President 
would undoubtedly have a Congress that 
would act along the same line. Also the 
changes of rates made by executive ordet 
must be shown by the report of the Tariff 
Commission to be necessary. Further- 
more, the President, or the Commission 
may not, under the law, change any rate 
by more than fifty per cent of the amount 
called for by the law as now written, nor 
can they remove any article from the 
dutiable to the free list or vice versa. 
American Valuation: 

The principle of American 
values upon imports subject to ad valo- 
rem rates is recognized to this extent; if 
it is found that an increase of fifty per 
cent of existing rates, based upon foreign 
costs, does not suffice to provide a duty 
to equalize domestic and foreign costs of 
production, then it may be ordered that 
the existing, or the revised rate be levied 
upon the basis of the wholesale value in 
American markets, of 
concerned, 

Railway Service: 

The carriers have pretty 


placing 


the commodities 


well — suc- 
ceeded in getting their way of handling 
questions of wages. In some cases the 
reductions finally obtained have not been 
as large as was considered necessary. 
It was apparent that the Labor Board 
must be sustained and strengthened 
or else abolished. The latter, in effect, 
appears to have been the result. 

The railroads still have assurance of 
freight and passenger rates sufficiently 
high to allow a net return of five and one- 
half per cent upon investment. With 
such practical certainty as to income 
and with full power exercised by the 
roads over their expenditures, there 
should be assurance to shippers of 
prompt and efficient service. 
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._ There is today widespread trouble be. 
cause of shortage of freight cars, Lamb, 
—a perishable product—ready for ship- 
ment and needed at the markets, are be. 
ing turned back to the range where they 
must deteriorate in value while awaiting 
cars, this in spite of the fact that the 
volume of shipments is the smallest on 
record and has been more evenly distrib 
uted through the season than ever before, 
If proper service is not to be obtained 
then we must at least have release from 
a level of rates set with a view to ensur. 
ing a good return to the roads while giy- 
ing adequate service to shippers. 

To Prevent Deception: 

Buyers of clothing and wool growers 
are both seriously injured by the com- 
mon trade practices of selling shoddy 
as real wool. It is true that there are 
differences in shoddies just as in vir- 
gin wools. Some oleomargarine is 
better than other makes and there is 
some very poor butter on the market, 
but it is the law that oleomargarine 
can only be sold under its own name. 

The Federal Trade 
done commendable work in stopping 
deception by the use of 
trade This benefits 
buyers and gives proper advantage to 
the manufacturers of good goods sold 
under their true names. 


Commission has 


misleading 


names. reform 


The actions 
of the Commission have been sustained 
by the Supreme Court. In comment- 
ing upon the significance of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the Winsted Hosiery Company, 
the Bank of America says: “It means 
that the seller must now beware—that 
the United States stands behind busi- 
ness honesty. It means that the peo- 
ple of this country, as consumers, will 
receive the complete protection of the 
law.” 

The 


ers of clothing and producers of wool 


next month offers all buy- 
an opportunity to know what views 
are held on this important question by 
those who are asking to be elected to 
the body that will frame and pass our 
Federal laws for the two years begit- 


ning next March. 


Octob 
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STRIKES AND AGRICULTURE 


It is pertinent to observe that farmers 
have lost and are still losing millions of 
jollars through inability to move their 


cops. Today there are hundreds of 


thousands of sheep, lambs and cattle 
awaiting shipment to market and feeding 
grounds. This live stock in the mean- 


time is daily shrinking in flesh and 
entailing in the aggregate losses of 
other millions to the livestock producer 
and incidentally a loss to the entire 
nation. These losses are directly at- 
tributable to the railroad strike. 

We wonder what railroad men and 
coal miners would think of the farm- 
ets if they should declare a strike. For 
three years past the farmer and live 
stock producer have operated at a loss 
and at losses on such a scale as has 
burdened them 
debts which will require years to liqui- 
date. Does the farmer strike under 
these adverse conditions? Perhaps he 
cannot. Perhaps he could. In any event 
he does not, but goes on economizing, 
working harder and producing at a 
loss. He feeds the nation at his own 
expense. His guiding star is hope of 
better days to come, In the meantime 
he has the respect and confidence of 
the nation. 

The time has come when strikes 
which affect the life and health and 
food supply of the nation must cease. 
This is generally conceded. The ways 
and means of accomplishment furnish 
the only grounds of difference. 

Strike solutions so far proposed 
range from outright communism or so- 
vietism to undemocratic centralization, 
nationalization: and government owner- 
ship. In the meantime strikes go mer- 
tily on and people may freeze or starve 
by reason thereof, and they have no 
recourse, : 

Under our system of government, 
Which is based on the rule of the ma- 
jority, a method of strike or lockout 
Prevention would seem to be clearly 
indicated. Under the strike or lockout 
system as now practiced, we _ really 
have a rule by the minority. Rather 
than to declare that strike prevention 
by the majority is unconstitutional, we 


with mortgages and 
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should maintain that strike or lockout 
by the minority, which seriously 
threatens life itself through freezing or 
starvation, is violative of the very first 
provision of the constitution, which 
guarantees our right to live. 


Perhaps our wise forefathers may 
have erred in their estimate of the 
devious ways of human nature when 
they allowed private ownership to pos- 
sess the country’s natural resources 
like minerals, oils, timber and water. 
Perhaps at a later date our legislative 
solons did not vision the outcome when 
they allowed transportation and means 
of communication to pass into private 
hands. In any event, these things have 
been done and the capacity for injury 
to the majority by the minority, is 
thereby made possible—the constitu- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. 

However, the situation is not beyond 
remedy. We have the temerity to sug-- 
gest the following skeleton outline: 
First: Let us have legislation which 
will declare that coal and oil and trans- 
portation are quasi or pseudo public 
utilities and subject to strict govern- 
ment control, such legislation to be 
based on the principles that the life and 
health of the majority are of primary 
importance, and secondarily, that not 
only capital but labor as well has a 
proprietary interest in the industries 
affected. 

Second: In the event of disagree- 
ment between labor and capital let us 
provide commissions or boards (similar 
to the present Labor Board, but with 
broader powers), which will function 
as arbitrators or mediators. Let such 
boards act as fact finding tribunals and 
with functions similar to a jury in a law 
case. If the Board cannot effect a 
settlement, let there be no strike or 
lockout, but 

Third: Let us provide a legally 
constituted court which will render a 
decision backed by every national re- 
source,—the army and navy if need be. 
This Labor and Industry Court to 
equal in dignity and function the pres- 
ent Supreme Court of the United 
‘States. Judges thereon to serve for 
life and with adequate compensation to 
attract the desired personnel. The Su- 
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preme Court itself is too busy to do 
this. 

Fourth: Such a law would necessar- 
ily provide a stipulated period, say one 
or two years, before it would go into 
effect in order to allow for preliminary 
readjusments of the labor and capital 
which would be affected. Laborers 
could in the meantime seek other lines 
of employment and capital other ave- 
nues of investment. The law should 
also provide for old age and disability 
pensions, insurance against non-em- 
ployment and profit-sharing based on 
labor’s record for efficiency and per- 
formance. 

Such a law would be cheap to agri- 
culture at any price. Losses to farmers 
and the country through the present 
railroadandcoal strikes are sufficient to 
the costs of administration for the next 
generation. If the farmer does not or 
may not or cannot strike, it is certainly 
a Godsend to this nation. Let us so 
arrange that other activities which are 
almost as vital to national life, shall 
in like manner be inhibited from strikes 
and lockouts. F. J. Hagenbarth. 





COMMENDS WORK OF CALIFOR- 
NIA STATE ASSOCIATION 





Appreciation of the efforts and work 
accomplished by the California Wool 
Growers Association is set forth in the 
following letter: 

“IT appreciate very much your cir- 
cular letters. The information that is 
contained in them is worth a great 
deal more than the small fee that is 
charged to the members. 

“This is the best year for the sheep- 
men in this part of the country (south- 
eastern California) that I have seen 
for a long time so far as feed is con- 
cerned. The conditions in general have 
changed from bad to the best for the 
sheep business. Every sheepman 
should feel happy. 

“Thanking you for the good work 
the association is doing for the sheep 
business, I am 

Independence, Calif. 

Yours respectfully, 
Alfred R. Giraud.” 






















































qe eee 
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Southwestern New Mexico 

I have been in New Mexico seven years 
and during that time I have never seen 
range conditions so bad as they are now. 
All summer, range horses and cattle have 
been dying for want of feed and the 
same condition continues. All who are 
able are shipping their stock to grass 
wherever they can find it. 

Sheep have not thrived at all. There 
was a poor lamb crop, and also, a light 
wool clip. While the loss in sheep has 
not been so heavy as that in goats (from 
30 to 50 per cent), it has been large. 

There is no market for live stock of 
any kind. Wool sold from 30 to 40 cents 
per pound and mohair is being contracted 
for at the same price. 

The banks are taking over a lot of the 
live stock and ranches, and it is almsot 
impossible to get money for any purpose. 
Looking at it from an unbiased view- 
point, I should consider that New Mex- 
ico is in a very bad condition. 

W. T. Shannon. 

Engle, New Mexico. 


Arizona 

Range conditions are variable, good 
in some places, bad in others. In a 
general way feed better in the 
high altitudes than in the lower levels. 
Just now the conditions prevailing on 
the winter ranges in the south central 
part of the state is the fly in the oint- 
ment, reports from there being that 
the rainfall thus far is much below 
normal, and that pasturage conditions 
are poor. 

Rumors are that 60,000 ewes will be 
lambed early—mostly in December and 
January—in the Salt River Valley pas- 
tures this winter. This is the largest 
number in several years, and is prob- 
ably all that can be taken care of 
under present conditions, many of the 


is 


alfalfa and grain fields having been 
planted to cotton. While not new, 
this plan of early lambing will be 


watched with much interest. By lamb- 
ing thus in the lush alfalfa and bar- 
ley pastures and finishing the lambs 
on the open desert ranges by April or 
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‘Around the Range Country 


May, growers hope to make a quick 
and profitable clean-up on their lambs 
and old ewes. This method was fol- 
lowed very successfully last spring in 
the Mesa section by a number of old 
timers in the sheep business. Others 
who have tried it in former years were 
not always successful. With cheap 
feed, early forage on the desert, and 
lambs selling at a high figure, it ought 
to be highly profitable. Bert Haskett. 


Central Wyoming 

There has been practically no moisture 
whatever during the summer, so our fall 
and winter range is very dry indeed. 
However, the old ewes are mouthed out 
pretty clean. We start in the fall with 
everything in first-class condition. 

No yearling breeding ewes have 
changed hands, although some sales of 
old ewes to feeders at home have been 
reported at $4.50 to $5. About 40 per 
cent of the lambs have been shipped. Ne- 
braska feeders bought several cars. All 
the ewe lambs are being kept for breeders. 

Moneta, Wyo. 


Northwestern Wyoming 

Range prospects for the fall and win- 
ter are good in this part of Wyoming. I 
have 4,000 yearling ewes for the winter 
in excellent condition. All of my sheep 
are Rambouillets, as are the majority of 
the sheep around here. I paid $50 each 
for my registered ewes. 

About 40 per cent of the lambs have 
moved. Only 40 per cent of the ewe 
lambs will be kept for breeders this year. 

Sales of yearling breeding ewes here 
range from $10.50 to $11. 

Joseph Ganguet. 

Cody, Wyo. 


Central Colorado 

Most of the sheepmen here favor Lin- 
coln and Rambouillet ewes with Ram- 
bouillet rams. We range in the Plateau 
Valley foothills in Mesa County. Feed 
prospects are good. About 80 per cent 
of the lamb crop has gone to market. 
Very few ewe lambs were included, as 
about 90 per cent of the owners are hold- 
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ing their ewe lambs for breeders. There 
have been no sales of any kind of breed. 
ing ewes. 

Canon City, Colo. 


Western California 

Ranges here are below normal, Ap 
early rain would help materially. The 
lamb shipping season is over for this sec. 
tion. Very few, only about 5 per cent, 
of the ewe lambs were sent to market 
and very few yearling breeding ewes are 
changing hands. Some old ewes have 
been sold, a few at $6.50 to $8, and some 
at $2.50 to $3. H. J. June, 

3oonville, Calif. 


Central Utah 

The feed on the fall ranges dried and 
all browse has fallen off. The reports | 
have from the winter range, however, 
are that the feed is fairly good, due to the 
August rains. 

About 80 pr cent of the wether lambs 
in this section have been sold at 10% t 
10% cents for delivery October 5 and 
October 15, with the f. o. b. cars clause 
stricken out of the contract. Rambouil- 
let ewe lambs would sell readily at tw 
cents per pound above the wether lambs 
if any could be found for sale. There 
are plenty of inquiries for yearling ewes 
around $12, but very few bunches are for 
sale in this territory. 

The next two weeks will see most of 
the herds on the way from the summer 
to the winter ranges... Prices are begit 
ning to look better again after two long 
hard years and sheepmen are comment: 
ing to feel that the business is coming 
back to where the yearly balance will no! 
be in the red. Abe Livingston. 

Fountain Creen, Utah. 


The late storms have made the pros 
pects for feed very good and we expec 
live stock to winter well. 
of mixed ages are quoted at $10.75 t 
$12. The 1amb moverient has nvt statt 
ed yet, but erout 75 pet cent of the ew 
lambs will 5e held for br«eders. 

P. 1. Washburn. 


Breeding ewé 


Monroe, Utah. 
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October, 1922 
Central Washington 


Some parts of the winter range in this 
section are very dry, although recent 
rains have ireshened the grass up and it 
is looking somewhat better. 

Cross-bred ewes and fine-wooled rams 
are the most popular breeds in this local- 
ity. Wool brought a good price and about 
60 per cent of the lambs have moved at 
nine and ten cents, which is also good. 
Herders are getting $75 and the average 
run of inexperienced men, $60. 

The sheepmen here seem to look for 
a promising future in the business. Near- 
ly all owners saved their ewe lambs this 
fall, as they are trying to rebuild their 
flocks with young ewes—a scarce article 
here. The man who can stick and watch 
his P’s and Q’s will come out on top in 
high gear. E. R. Cranmer. 

Wenatchee, Wash. 


Washington (Yakima) 


Conditions are very good for Wash- 
ington sheepmen. Our fat lambs are 
nuw bringing 14 cents in Chicago and 
85 pounds. I don't 
think any section of ‘the United States 
beats the Yakima Valley for fat heavy 
lambs. Ewes are selling from $10.00 
to $12.00 each for good young stock. 
After two years of hard times the 
sheepman is coming back to his own 
and may pay a little income tax this 
year (I said little). 

This month will practically clean up 
all our lambs and very few will be car- 
ried over. We do not hold ewe lambs, 
preferring to breed coarse rams to one- 
half-blood ewes and market all lambs 
as killers, buying our ewes from other 
sections of the We have 
been able to do this so far, but I imag- 
ine the time has about come when we 
will have to use Corriedale, Rambouil- 
let and Romney rams and save our ewe 
end, as ewes for sale are getting very 
scarce in other states. 

Have sold about 500 rams this sea- 
son and am practically cleaned up at 
this writing, except a car sent to Nam- 
pa, Idaho. We still have our big Bab- 
cock 45,000-acre sheep and cattle ranch 
for sale. 


We have had 


weighing 75 to 


country. 


a very dry season, 
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practically no rain since last winter. 
Sheep are now coming out on alfalfa 
and clover pastures for early bucking. 
H. Stanley Coffin. 
Yakima, Wash. 


Washington 


Washington lambs have been moving to 
market slowly during July, August and 
September and a few early October ship- 
ments will clean them up. Many of our 
lambs were sold to speculators at prices 
ranging from 7c to 10c per pound. Those 
shepmen who sold at 7c or 8c of course 
lost a considerable amount of money. On 
the other hand, there was a part of the 
time when the speculator who bought at 
10c did not make any money; but at the 
present time the speculator who bought at 
10c is making plenty of money; and since 
perhaps most of the speculation was done 
on feeder lambs for late delivery it looks 
now as though it would be another pros- 
perous season for the big speculator in 
Western lambs. 

Our lambs this year were fewer in 
number and a little lighter in weight and 
perhaps not quite so choice in quality as 
usual. 

It has been a very dry, hot summer and 
the feed has not been as plentiful or as 
green as it should be to make that milk 
fat which characterizes choice lambs. 
Most shipments of lambs have been cut 
pretty hard and weights have not been 
up to previous year’s standing. In spite of 
the fact, however, that the lambs have 
been a little off in quality and most of 
the sheepmen sold their wool on a low 
market, this will be a fairly prosperous 
year for the Washington sheepmen. 

What next year will bring forth it is 
difficult to prophesy. The fall ranges are 
very dry and unless we get good rains 
before very long, the sheepmen will have 
to go on to alfalfa pasture until winter 
range conditions improve. Hay is much 
higher than last year. At present hay 
growers are asking $10 per ton in the 
stack. There is not much tendency on 
the part of the sheepmen to buy in ad- 
vance of necessity, the general opinion 
apparently being that the hay market is 
more likely to soften than to tighten up 
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further. Some sales of choice 


extra 


quality hay exceptionally well located for 


certain sheepmen have been made at $9 
in the stack. The quality and the particu- 
lar location of this hay perhaps added $2 
per ton at least to its value and if the 
average sheepman buys hay on the same 
basis he should not have to pay to exceed 
$7 per ton in the stack. 

Cotton-seed cake is so high that there 
perhaps will be none of it used in this 
state this winter. Corn is cheaper and 
sheepman are likely to do without cot- 
ton seed cake and reduce their consump- 
tion of hay by resorting to feeding more 
corn. 

The most interesting thing that has oc- 
curred the past month to Washington 
sheepmen is the decision of the National 
Wool Growers Association to hold its 
1923 annual convention in Spokane. 
Many of our sheepmen have never at- 
tended a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation. .It has not been because of in- 
disposition but rather because Salt Lake 
was a long way off and a trip down there 
necessitates considerable expense and ab- 
I believe that the 
National Wool Growers’ Association has 
not had the same degree of active, moral 
and financial support from Washington, 
Oregon and Montana sheepmen as it has 
from some of the other states which keep 
more closely in touch with the affairs of 
I further be- 


lieve that the meeting of the National 


sence from business. 


the National Association. 


Association in Spokane this winter will 
afford an opportunity for the Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Montana sheepmen to 
get better acquainted with it and greatly 
sphere of 
The Wash- 


ington and Oregon men are very happy 


extend its influence and its 


moral and financial support. 


over the decision to come to Spokane and 
everything possible will be done to make 
the meeting an entire success. Washing- 
ton is very grateful to those gentlemen 
on the executive committee, to President 
Hagenbarth and to Secretary Marshall 
for their consideration of us in deciding 


to come to Spokane. 


R. A. Balch. 


Spokane, Wash. 
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Mr. Harry L. Austin’s Champion in the Housed Section 








sellers of stud sheep competed in the show for the first time. 
section providing separate classes for fine-wooled, medium-wooled and strong-wooled Merinos. 


a three-year-old, entered in the fine class, and sold during the show for $6,000. Mr. Austin’s champion of the housed section was 
a five-year-old, sired by the $16,000 Hercules. 


CHAMPIONS AT THE SYDNEY SHOW 


This year’s Sydney Show, held in conjunction with the July sales, was notable on account of the fact that the most prominent 
Housed and unhoused sheep are judged in separate sections, each 
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Mr. Falkiner’s ram, shown above, was 





SHEEP AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


By A. C. Mills. 

Melbourne, Australia, August i5th. 

The battle of tactics between the 
leaders of the Graziers’ Associations 
and the Australian Workers’ Union re- 
garding wages of shearers continues 
unabated. Much printer’s ink is being 
used by both sides, but as time goes 
on it becomes more and more evident 
that the Union is steadily losing 
ground. Although ‘a few sheds are 
paying the men $9.60 per hundred, the 
great bulk are sticking to the award 
rate of $8.40, and what is more to the 
point, a large number are employing 
nothing but A. W. U. men. The As- 
sociation claims that last week 
185 sheds in New South Wales alone 
were shearing under the award condi- 
tions and 169 of them were working 
with full boards of members of the 
Union. 

Some person, who it has not yet 
transpired, is apparently descending 
to dirty methods, and perilously near 
to forgery, to bolster up the cause of 
the Union. It appears that about ten 
days ago several prominent sheep own- 
ets received a _ letter, purporting to 


come from the Graziers’ Association of 
New South Wales, advising them to 
make the best arrangements possible 
for shearing, and stating that the ex- 
ecutive had decided to discontinue the 
fight. The communication certainly 
never came from the Association office, 
and in view of the known facts is too 
obvious a trick to take many in. How- 
ever, it serves to show how hard 
pushed the men are becoming. No 
doubt something further will be heard 
of this. As it is the Union, and cer- 
tain of its officials, have been before 
the Central Court on the charge of 
having incited strikes. The Union was 
fined $1,500 and the president, acting 
secretary and editor of the “Worker” 
newspaper $500 each. 

The annual show of the Australian 
Sheepbreeders’ Association took place 
in Melbourne the beginning of the 
present month. The display of Me- 
rinos was excellent, especially in the 
medium-wool classes. A feature was 
the exhibit of Polwarth sheep. Pol- 
warths are a fixed type of comeback, 
and are gaining a certain vogue in 
Victoria. The breed is founded on a 
cross back to the Merino from a 


Merino long-wool cross. The standard 
type, as set out in the flock book, pro- 





vides for a sheep of fairly level top, 
with well sprung ribs and generally 
robust frame. The wool has to be oj 
an average spinning quality of 8 
with an average staple of 4 inches. No 
body wrinkles are allowed, but the 
head may or may not have horns. The 
face should be open and soft, and the 
nose pink. Polwarths are generally 
finer in the wool and smaller in frame 
than Corriedales, which, of course, 
are founded on.a first cross between 
the Merino and longwool. 

The highest price at the 
Melbourne ram sales, which followed 
the show, was $1512. This was given 
on two occasions for fine wooled Tas- 
manian rams. Another from the same 
state fetched $806. The best quality 
Merinos fetched fair values, but gener- 
ally speaking the demand was inactive 
and prices below those ruling in Sy¢- 
ney the previous month. 


realized 


Apart from a sale in Brisbane and 
clearing-up auctions in other centers, 
no public wool transactions of import 
ance have taken place since the end of 
June. Brokers report a fair private it 
quiry for staple, both of wools passet 
in at auction and scoured skin lines. A 
considerable proportion of the old stock 


on hand is, however, practically um 
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saleable under the present conditions. 
It represents the sediment of the last 
two clips, and comprises a quality that 
isnot wanted by anybody. All new 
wools arriving in stOre are being held 
for auction later. The opening sale 
will take place in Brisbane on Sep- 
tember 18th. 

According to revised statistics issued 
by the National Council of Wool Sell- 
ing Brokers, the total quantity of wool 
sold in Australia during the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1922, was 2,- 
200,402 bales, weighing 707,870,275 
pounds. The average price per bale 
was $80.46. The quantity sold consti- 
tutes a record in the history of the 
trade. It may be explained though 
that the total does not altogether rep- 
resent the 1921-22 clip, for at June 30, 
1921, 540,102 bales had been carried 
over from the 1920-21 season. Thus it 
would appear that 1,660,300 bales of 
the 1921-22 clip have been disposed of 
in Australia during the twelve months. 
The return shows that 178,618 re- 
mained on hand at June 30. This wool 
will be shown in next year’s figures. 
Having regard to the unsatisfactory 
position of all grades of staple at the 
opening of the 1921-22 season twelve 
months ago, such a result as that dis- 
closed is wonderful. As the bulk of 
the carry-over of 540,102 bales consisted 
of medium to inferior Merinos, and 
cross-breds of all grades, an average of 
$80.46 a bale is quite remarkable. 

Complete tabulations of destinations 
of the wool sold last year are not avail- 
able for all states. Figures that have 
been prepared for New South Wales, 
where nearly half the cliv is handled, 
show that 41 per cent of that shipped 
oversea went to Great Britain, 45.4 per 
cent to the continent of Europe, and 
13.6 per cent to America and Japan. 
Quoted in bales, America’s actual share 
was 43,165 and Japan’s 90,467. The 
foregoing percentages make a very in- 
teresting comparison with the season 
immediately preceding the war. In 
1913-14 only 21.6 per cent of the New 
South Wales exports went to Great 
Britain, no less than 72.6 per cent to 
the Continent and 5.8 to America and 
Japan. In that year America took 
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24,946 bales and Japan 23,793. The 
way the war has swung the demand 
from the Continent to Britain and 
Japan is rather striking. 

The interim sheep returns for New 
Zealand for the year ended April 30, 
1922, show a heavy decline on the pre- 
vious year’s flocks. The figures are 
subject to revision, bur as a rule the 
final returns do not differ much. The 
fall is no less than 1,039,558 head, while 
in the preceding year it was 634,939. 
Over a period of four years, from 1918 
(the peak year) to 1922, the drop has 
reached the big total of 4,292,829— 
from 26,538,302 to 22,245,473. .The in- 
crease in dairying accounts in part for 
the drop, but not entirely. ‘The true 
why and wherefore is difficult to ascer- 
tain, for it is hard to believe that 
farmers are losing their grip. Land 
has been boomed lately and as there 
is no material increase in area under 
crop it is obvious that if stock are not 
bred up, there will have to be a con- 
siderable writing down in values. 

The frozen meat export season in 
New Zealand has practically finished. 
Only two or three packing houses are 
killing at the time of writing, and they 
will shut down shortly. The lamb ex- 
port season in Australia should open 
about the middle of September. At 
the moment the prospects are very fair. 
There has been an excellent drop right 
through the south of the continent and 
pastures are such that the bulk of the 
lambs should be fit to freeze straight 
off their mothers. A great deal de- 
pends naturally on how prices go. To- 
day Australian frozen lamb is quoted 
on the Smithfield (England) market at 
from 1834@20c per pound, which even 
allowing for the increased costs of 
raising, freezing, and shipping, com- 
pares favorably with pre-war prices. 





THE WORLD SHOULD EAT MORE 
MEAT 


Teachers of home economics in col- 
leges and high schools and even home 
demonstration agents in the country 
have persistently laid more emphasis 
on the economy of meat consumption 
than of any other item of food. In the 
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war the meat allowance was the first 
to feel the restricting influence of the 
national food administration. For years 
advertisements at every turn have 
shouted the merits of substitutes for 
animal products. In all this time there 
has not been so much as one line set- 
ting forth the merits of meat, milk, 
butter and eggs as a human food. 

An article of diet must be deeply in- 
trenched, indeed, to withstand the ef- 
fect of such organized and persistent 
propaganda against its use. The fact 
is meat has not withstood the effects 
of this propaganda, but has so keenly 
felt its influence that those who pro- 
duce meat and those who are interested 
in distributing meat have at last be- 
come aroused to the threatening 
danger of this one-sided education. To 
offset its effects, stockmen, packers and 
commission men are at last coming to 
the defense of their product. Stock- 
men have consented to the assessment 
of a tax of 5 cents a car on all the 
live stock they ship to the central 
market as their contribution to a gen- 
eral fund for carrying on an educa- 
tional campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of meats. 

This is a progressive program that 
has bten too long delayed, but now 
that it has started it is certain to result 
in great good. Its beneficial effects 
will not be felt alone or even most 
directly by those concerned in the pro- 
duction and the handling of meats. It 
will be of great benefit to those who 
are encouraged to consume more meat. 

Then it is true that no democracy is 
safe when any considerable part of its 
people is not well nourished. Class dis- 
tinctions are essentially distinctions ot 
diet. So long as the laborer who digs 
in the ditch has in his dinner pail meat, 
white bread, cake and coffee, or has 
essentially as good a dinner as the 
mayor of the city has, he is a safe 
citizen. Two families will not occupy 
the same pew in church, one eating 
black bread and potatoes, and the other 
meat, white bread and coffee. 

The safest course America can fol- 
low is to support its live-stock indus- 
try generously. (From the Kansas 
City Times, July 21, 1922.) 




















There has been rampant speculation 
and prediction as to the effect of the 
new tariff law upon prices. It is un- 
just for anyone to assert that a great bur- 
den has been placed upon the consumer, 
before the law is really in operation. 

Strong propaganda has been di- 
rected against the tariff on wool. Cer- 
tain selfish interests desire to maintain 
the unfair advantage over the wool 
grower which they have almost al- 
ways had in the past, and which, in 
the end, means free wool with a pro- 
tection on all manufactured goods. 
These interested propagandists have 
convinced most of the retail clothing 
merchants that the present tariff bill 
will increase the cost of clothing to 
them and increase the cost to the con- 
sumer from $4 to $5 on a suit of clothes 
and perhaps as much as $7 on an over- 
coat. 

In the annual convention of the Re- 
tail Merchants held in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, last August, a merchant with an 
interest in the welfare of the wool 
growing industry and also a_ certain 
amount of conscience about right and 
wrong, rose to say that even if such 
increases were to be brought about, 
agitation should await the final pas- 
sage of the law and demonstration of 
its effect. This we claim is the right 
position for retailers to take. Many 
times these things work out in the 
end just the opposite of what many 
of us believe beforehand, e. g., several 
years ago we had quite a high protec- 
tive tariff on sugar. A great manv 
politicians won their seats in Congress 
by stating that this protective tariff 
was the cause of the then seemingly 
high price of sugar and that we should 
have free sugar. Shortly after the 
tariff was reduced on sugar the Inde- 
pendent Beet Sugar factories of Idaho, 
Utah and California were closed and 
we have had dearer sugar ever since, 
so that the low duty on sugar instead 
of reducing the price of sugar to the 
consumer here has had just the oppo- 
site effect. 
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For a great many years, in fact ever 
since the Cleveland free wool adminis- 
tration, up until the first term of Pres- 
ident Wilson’s administration, we had 
a protective tariff of 33 cents per 
scoured pound on wool. During all 
those years we had cheaper clothing 
of good quality. For many years dur- 
ing that time the total cost of the cloth 
for an all-wool suit of clothes without 
any adulteration whatever was $3.50 


at the mill and the fine cloth and 
heavier weights ran up to $4.50 for 


enough to make an extra fine suit of 
clothes. For eight years during the 
Wilson administration we had free 


wool and there never was a time in the 
history of this country when we paid 
such high prices for all kinds of cloth- 
ing and there never was a time when 
they were of such poor quality. For 
sixteen months the Emergency Tariff 
was law and it carried a duty on 
scoured wool of 45 cents per pound, 
the highest tariff on wool that we ever 
had. In spite of this fact the whole- 
sale and retail prices on clothes have 
been gradually coming down to nor- 
mal, as we say. The quality has been 
much improved. Now bear in mind 
that until September 21, the duty on 
wool was 45 cents per scoured pound, 
and that it is now 31 cents. 

The new rate is a reduction of 14 
cents per pound on _ scoured wool, 
and in the face of this proposed reduc- 
tion in the tariff the alarmists are tell- 
ing us that the price of clothes will be 
increased from what it is today. This 
is certainly unjust to the producers of 
wool and shows how easily people are 
misled by those who are loud on talk 
and short on principle. It only re- 
quires about four pounds or less of 
scoured wool to make a _ genuine all- 
wool suit of clothes, and it matters 
little whether the duty is 20 cents or 
30 cents per pound on scoured wool. 
At 31 cents the total amount of the 
duty is only $1.24 for the wool in our 
very best suits of clothes, and this 
would all be lost sight of by the time 
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What Determines Prices? 


By F. A. Ellenwood, Vice-President of the National Wool Growers Association 
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it reached the consumer as the gen- 


eral appearance and make up of a gyjt 
of clothes has many times more to do 
with its retail selling price than the 
tariff does. In order to show how 
little the tariff has to do with the te. 
tail selling price of any article, I wish 
to submit for example thirteen illys. 
trations. The articles referred to were 
all purchased within the last few 
months from some of the large retail 
stores in New York City by a repre. 
sentative of the U. S. Government, 
The details are taken from a report 
printed by the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate: 


Ladies’ kid gloves, 16 button, 24 inches 
long, made in Germany, and worth there 
7914J'c. Transportation charges, 34c. The 
rate of duty is $4.50 per dozen pair or 37e¢ 
per pair, making a total landed cost in the 
United States of $1.20% per pair. These 
gloves were retailed by Rothchild & Com. 
pany of Chicago at $6.95 per pair, which 
makes the percentage of retail price to 
landed cost, with duty paid, 477 per cent. 

Electric flatiron made in Germany, 
bought there for 59c. Transportation charges 
are 5.9c each. The duty is 20 per cent or 
11.8¢c, making the landed cost in the United 
States 76.7c. The retail price in the United 
States at Zuckerman Electric & Machine 
Company is $6.50, which makés the percent: 
age of retail price to landed cost 747 per 
cent. 

Ladies’ silk bloomer and chemise (one 
set), made in Belgium, worth there $17.51. 
Transportation charges are 45c each. The 
duty of 60 per cent is extremely high, as 
they are classed luxuries. Total duty, $10.50 
and total landed cost in the United States, 
$28.46. These are retailed by A. N. Saad, 
New York City, at $90, making the percent: 
age of retail price to landed cost 216 per 
cent, 

Common cabbage seed, produced in Den- 
mark, %4-ounce package, there worth 1.95c. 
Transportation charges are .09c per package. 
The rate of duty is 6c per pound or .06c per 
package, making the total landed cost duty 
paid in the United States 2.1c. These %- 
ounce packages are retailed by Stump & 
Walter Company, New York City, at 35c 
per package, making the percentage of re 
tail price to the landed cost 1,567 per cent. 

Men’s straw hats, made in Italy, valued 
there at 69.2c. Transportation charges, 11¢ 
each, with a comparatively high duty rate 
of 40 per cent, amounting to 27.6c each 
a total landed cost, duty paid, in United 
States, of $1.078. One of these hats was 
purchased at Saks & Co., New York City, 
at the retail price of $4, making the percent 
age of retail price to the landed cost 27) 
per cent. 

Haarlem oil produced in Holland, valued 
there at 7.8c per bottle. Transportation 
charges .28c each. The duty at 20 per cent 
ad valorem amounts to 1.42c each, or % 





total landed cost in United States, duty paid, 
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of 8.17c. This oil was purchased from M. 
Coward, New York City, at 55c per bottle, 
making the percentage of retail price to 
the landed cost 526 per cent. 

A very fine 400-day clock made in Ger- 
many, With a value there of $1.70. Trans- 
portation charges are 6c, 30 per cent duty is 
ble. Total landed cost in United States is 
$2.27. This clock was purchased from Peter 
Korn & Sons, New York City, at the retail 
price of $30, making the percentage of re- 
tail price to the landed cost 1,221 per cent. 

Common ordinary shears made in Ger- 


many can be bought there for 15.4c each. 


Transportation charges are 1.54c each. Rate 
of duty is 30 per cent or 4.6c each or a 
total landed cost in the United States of 
91.6c each. These shears were purchased 
from Nev-A-Hone Razor Strop Company, 
New York City, at the retail price of $2.65 
a pair, making the percentage of retail price 
to the landed cost, duty paid, 1,127 per cent. 

A 22-caliber rifle, bolt action, made in 
Belgium, with a value there of $1.09. Trans- 
portation charges 15c each with a duty of 
35 per cent amounting to 38c each. Total 
landed cost in the United States $1.62. 
This gun was purchased from Davega Bros., 
New York City, at the retail price of $10, 
making the percentage of retail price to the 
landed cost with duty paid, 517 per cent. 

One of our ordinary good razors can be 
bought in Germany for 29.9c. Trans- 
portation charges are 2.l1c. The rate of 
duty is high, 55 per cent ad valorem, mak- 
ing a total duty of 114%4c each. Total landed 
cost in the United States is 344%4c. One of 
these razors was purchased from Parker & 
Battersby, New York City, at their regular 
retail price of $5, making the percéntage of 
retail price to the landed cost, 1,345 per cent. 

Cod liver oil, gotten from Norway, has 
a value there of 4.35c per pint. Transpor- 
tation charges are 2.32c. There is no duty. 
The total landed cost in the United States 
is 6.67c per pint. One of these pints was 
purchased from Fraser & Co., New York 
City, at their regular retail price of $1.25, 
making the percentage of retail price to 
the landed cost 1,774 per cent. 

Take a cotton table cover coming from 
Japan, valued there at 76.41c. Transporta- 
tion charge of 11.67c and a duty of 30 per 
cent, make a total cost, landed in the United 
States, of $1.11. One of these table covers 
was purchased from Gimbel Bros., New York 
City, at their regular retail price of $3.50, 
making the percentage of retail price to 
the landed cost, 215 per cent. 

Linen towels from Ireland are valued 
there at $3.52 per dozen. Transportation 
charges are 12c per dozen. The rate of 
duty being 35 per cent amounts to $1.23 per 
dozen. Total landed cost in the United 
States, $4.87 per dozen. These towels were 
purchased from James McCutcheon, New 
York City, at their regular retail price of 
$24 per dozen, making the percentage of 
retail price to the landed cost, 393 per cent. 

Leather shoe laces made in England are 
worth there 3.34c each. Transportation 
charges are .3c each. There is no duty on 
shoe laces, which keeps our good friend the 
cowman on a free trade basis the same as 
certain selfish interests are now trying to 
do with the wool growers. These shoe laces 
being free of duty, their total landed cost in 
the United States is 3.64c each. These shoe 
laces were purchased from Kirkpatrick, New 
York City, at the retail price of 25c, making 
the percentage of retail price to landed 
cost, 590 per cent. 


Amber beads are worth in Germany 62¢ 
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per string. Transportation charges are 1.6c 
and rate of duty is only 20 per cent, or 12.4c 
The total landed cost in the United States 
is 76c. One of these strings of beads was 
purchased from Gimbel Bros., New York 
City, at their regular retail price of $12.50, 
making the percentage of retail price to 
landed cost, 1,544 per cent. 
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I could submit considerable over a hun- 
dred similar cases, showing the original cost 
in country where made, transportation 
charges, the duty paid and the retail price, 
but I have only selected a few from vari- 
ous countries to show how very little the 
tariff has to do, on any article, with its re- 
tail selling price. It is also worthy of men- 
tion to note that cod liver oil coming from 
Norway and paying no duty whatever, pro- 
duced for the retailer that sold it in New 
York City the exorbitant profit of 1,774 per 
cent. I suppose if there had been an ex- 
orbitant duty of say 100 per cent ad valorem, 


which would amount to 2.5c per pint, this 
very firm would have had propaganda all 


over the country about the exorbitant duty 
on cod liver oil. A duty of 100 per cent 
would have been a high duty but it would 
have been very small and insignificant com- 
pared to the 1,774 per cent that he took for 
his share in handling it. 


As wool growers we have fought 
since 1911 for a protective tariff on 
wool that would be fair to all parties 
concerned—one that would give fair 
protection to the wool growing -inter- 
ests of this country, reasonable protec- 
tion to all branches of manufacturing 
and still be fair to the consumer. Some 
of our wool tariffs in the past were not 
fair either to the wool grower or to 
the consumer. We have made this 
fight consistently for eleven years in 
the interests of both. We have no quar- 
rel with the retail clothing merchants 
and it was my mission in New, York to 
meet with them and convince them, if 
possible, that they have been misled 
by selfish interests trying to destroy 
the wool growing industry in this 
country and secure for themselves an 
unfair advantage of the producers and 
wool growers of this country. The re- 
tail merchants and the consuming 
public are too closely united in social 
and business affairs to permit those 
friendly relations to be jeopardized by 
propaganda originating from a source 
that cares nothing for any of us. I 
believe that if the sugar man is given 
a duty on sugar with an assurance that 
it will remain there for several years, 
you will see sugar beet factories in 
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our Western country starting to oper- 
ate again and we will have cheaper su- 
gar than we have today or have had 
for a long time. Give the cattleman a 
duty on hides and beef. Give the wool 
grower a duty on wool and mutton, 
and so on, including all producers and 
the retail merchants in every line will 
have a much better business than they 
have today. The consumer can not 
purchase from: the retailers any 
articles except the bare necessities of 
life unless he has money with which 
to purchase. Protection for the pro- 
of this country means more 
consumers and a better business for 
the retail man in all lines. Particu- 
larly do we urge retailers of men’s 
clothing not to believe the propaganda 
that is now sent to them, telling them 
that the retail price of clothes must 
increase. I believe that it is not so, 
Withhold your judgment in the matter 
until after it has been positively dem- 
onstrated “Yes” or “No.” 

We in California know a few years 
ago when the 18th Amendment was 
about to become a law all the winemen 
in California thought it was all over 
with them and many of them destroyed 
their vineyards, but after the 18th 
Amendment was enacted grapes were 
about five times higher than ever be- 
fore, and if prohibition ever becomes 
effective they will perhaps be still 
higher; so it is, these things often work 
out in a way opposite to the predic- 
tions of some supposedly wise men. 

If we had double the amount of duty 
on raw wool that we expect to get Or 
intend to ask for, woolen clothes might 
be cheaper than you ever saw them be- 
fore, so my plea to the retailer and to 
the consumer at the present time is to 
withhold their judgment until after the 
new tariff bill has been in operation 
long enough to reveal its true effect. 

Two important lessons are taught 
by the facts I have presented: first, the 
tariff on any article has but little to do 
with the cost to the consumer; sec- 
ond, we should not go, or send to New 
York and other big cities for bargains, 
but spend our money with our own 
retailers at home. Stand with them 


ducers 


and ask them to stand with us. 
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District Meetings In California 


Lassen County 

A meeting of the wool growers of Las- 
sen County was held at Susanville, Cali- 
fornia, September 28, at which the work 
of the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was thoroughly explained by Secre- 
tary W. P. Wing and Mr. A. T. Spencer, 
a director of the state association and 
chairman of the committee on transporta- 
tion. Other talks of interest to the wool 
growers present were those of Dr. J. P. 
Iverson, chief of.the division of animal 
industry, on the recent order quarantin- 
ing all sheep in Lassen County; of Dr. 
Wm. M. McKellar, inspector in charge 
of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
on the measures necessary to control 
sheep scabies in California; of Mr. J. M. 
Fulton, representing the Southern Pacific 
Company, on the cooperation of his road 
in the shipping of lambs to market; of 
Professor Gordon H. True of the Univer- 
sity of California, on the benefits of the 
state ram sale to range sheepmen. 

Mr. Chas. G. Poole, who has charge 
of the U. S. Biological Survey work in 
California, also explained the work in 
progress in several counties in California 
in controlling the coyote. He showed 
that any county in the state could secure 
the co-operation of the state and Federal 
governments if the county would put up 
one-third of the funds necessary for car- 


rying on work in the eradication of the - 


coyotes. As a result of the meeting Mr. 
J. J. Fleming, an extensive sheep owner 
of the county, was made chairman of a 
committee on coyote control. A petition 
‘is being circulated among the sheepmen 
asking the supervisors of Lassen County 
and the national and state senators to 
work for an appropriation to keep up the 
fight against the predatory animals. 
Modoc County 

The Modoc Wool Growers Association, 

which comprises the sheep raisers of Mo- 


doc County, California, and the adjacent 


counties in Oregon and Nevada, met on 
September 29 at Alturas, California. The 
following officers and directors of the 
California Wool Growers Association 
were present: A. T. Spencer, chairman 
of the committee on _ transportation; 





George J. Cleary, manager of the Whit- 
ney estate, Placer County, and Secretary 
W. P. Wing. 

Mr. Spencer explained the work of the 
transportation committee of the associa- 
tion and showed how the increased ship- 
ments of lambs east from California was 
of direct benefit to the wool growers of 
the state. He also explained the work 
of the Biological Survey in exterminating 
the coyote and urged the wool growers 
to co-operate with the other wool grow- 
ers in the state in fighting for appropria- 
tions from the county, state and Federal 
governments to continue the good work 
already started. The scabies situation 
was also brought up and the sheep rais- 
ers present commended the work of the 
State Department of Agriculture and Dr. 
J. P. Iverson, chief of the Division of 


Animal Industry, in preventing the sheep- 


from other states from entering Cali- 
fornia without being dipped. 


Secretary W. P. Wing outlined the 
purpose and work of the state woolgrow- 
ers’ organization and explained the dif- 
ferent lines of service of the association. 
Mr. F. J. Powers, of the California State 
Legislature, showed that if livestock pro- 
ducers would work through their organi- 
zations, a great deal more could be ac- 
complished in making good legislation 
and preventing the passage of bills detri- 
mental to the livestock industry. 

In appreciation of the work of the Ne- 
vada Livestock Association (Mr. Vernon 
Metcalf, secretary,) and of the California 
Wool Growers Association in keeping 
the Modoc wool growers informed as to 
the correct market quotations, the Modoc 
Wool Growers Association donated an 
equal amount for the use of the two or- 
ganizations. 

Believing that the best interests of the 
wool growers could be served by closer 
contact with other sheep raisers in Cali- 
fornia, the Modoc Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation voted to affilliate with and become 
a branch association of the California 
Wool Growers Association. Mr. Geo. E. 
Williams, Likely, Modoc County, was ap- 
pointed a director of the State Associa- 
tion.” 

Other meetings will be held for 
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Fifty eighth Annual Conven. 
tion, National Wool Growers 
Spokane, Wash, 
January 24-25-26, 1923. 


Association, 














Humboldt 
October 


County at Eureka on 
10 and at Cloverdale for 
Sonoma and Mendocino Counties on 
October 13 and for Napa County on 
October 14. 





MANY PRODUCERS USE OHIO 
CO-OPERATIVES 





More than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of Ohio’s live stock 
was sent to terminal markets through 
co-operative channels during July, des- 
pite the fact that it is considered one 
of the lighter shipping months of the 
year. The figure, however, is consider- 
ably lower than the corresponding one 
for June. 

Additional figures, as compiled at the 
office of the Ohio Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, show that 4,791 shippers used the 
service during July, sending 548 floors 
of live stock to market. The total 
market weight of these floors was 
8,274,789 pounds and the net market 
value totalled $788,875.21. Fayette, Lo- 
gan, Wyandot and Darke Counties led 
in co-operative shipping in the order 
named, all of them marketing live stock 
with a net value at market of more 
than $40,000. 

Considerable strengthening of the 
co-operative companies engaged in this 
work is expected to result from the 
series of conferences held recently at 
which co-operative shipping organiza- 
tions of twenty-seven companies were 
represented. Five such conferences 
were held over Ohio. The live-stock 
men-and farmers studied the oppor- 
tunities for improving the service ren- 
dered, and the ways and means for in- 
creasing the volume handled. Methods 
of handling, looking to the further re- 
duction of economic losses in shipping 
live stock, were also considered. 
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jull-heartedly. 


tunate, 


they had 


regulations 





The sheepman considers 
business is very vital, which it is, no 
westion about that. But he must not 
et it into his head that it is the sole 
ysiness of the country. 
eater duty as an American 
than he has as a sheepman, and that 
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The Duties of the Sheepman as a Citizen 
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President’s Annual Address Before the Wyoming Woo! Growers Association, at Sheridan, Aug. 4, 1922 


that his 


He has a 
citizen 


juty is to combat error everywhere he 
ges it and to stand up for the right, 
as he sees the right. 

The condition of the country at the 
present time is a condition that gener- 
ily follows war, a condition of dis- 
order, turmoil, and uncertainty, and 
itis the duty of each and every citizen 
todo everything they can to bring the 
country back to a condition of nor- 
malcy, to bring it back to where it will 
have safe foundations, and everything 
that he can do, he should do, and do 


One of the duties of a 


citizen of the country is to assume the 
responsibility of citizenship, and one of 
those responsibilities is jury duty. We 
ill try to get away from it, and the 
consequence is, in a great many places,. 
around the court houses there are cer- 
tain parties hanging around known as 
professional jurors and they get 
most cases, which is very, very unfor- 


on 


The best men in the country should 
do their duty in this respect, and peo- 
ple will be less apt to violate the law 
if they know there is going to be a 
jury of good straight American citi- 
zens trying them. 
Chicago a short time since they had 
an indictment against four men who 
they knew had committed murder, 
or advised murder at least, and after 
examined 
dred talesmen for the jury they got 
three tentatively. The consequence is 
those men will not be tried. ; 

At one of the meetings of the Rotar- 
iams in Chicago this question was 
brought up and a motion made that 
all Rotarians should serve on the jury, 
but they found that their rules and 
provided 
take up a motion that had been made 


While I 


was in 


eight hun- 


they couldn’t 


By Dr. J. M. Wilson 


that night, and they carried it over, and 
are going to bring it up. This is one 
of the things that we want to get next, 
and there is nobody that can do it any 
better than the woolgrowers of Wyo- 
ming. We want to clean up our own 
place at home and then spread out a 
little. 

There is another condition in the 
country that needs changing and will 
have to be changed or it will change 
the country. And that is the question 
of strikes. Now I don’t want to be 
understood that the strikes are one- 








Dr. J. M. Wilson 


sided. There has been a great deal 
probably on both sides to irritate and 
to hurt, but the strike must go. It is 
certainly un-American and_ un-eco- 
nomic for a few men to throw the en- 
tire industries of the country into dis- 
organization. Take today. Now, as 
a matter of course, if all of the other 
days in the balance of the year were 
like this, warm, we would not suffer 
so much if we didn’t have access to 
fuel in the houses. But they are not 
going to be this way, and we are held 
up today with the prospect of very 
chilly homes this winter. I don’t know 


‘there could be no appeal. 


who is to blame for this; I don’t 
know whether it is the operators or 
the miners, but it is a condition that 
must be remedied, and I want to make 
this statement, that no man or set of 
men in the country have a right to 
jeopardize the whole country in their 
own interests, and the uneconomic fea- 
ture of the question is that right to- 
day, with the present strikes, there is 
a loss of millions of dollars every week. 

You say, “How are you going to 
remedy it?” I would remedy it through 
the government of the United States, 
and I would fix it so that when a strike 
occurred it would be left to an impar- 
tial body, from the findings of which 
You say 
“What body?” There is only one 
one body in the United States of that 
character. I am not certain as to the 
constitutional arrangements or limita- 
tions of this, but I would, when a strike 
occurs, let the parties agree to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Let that court set a day for 
hearing, let both sides present their 
case, then let the court make its decis- 
ion. There would be no use appealing 
from that, because you can’t; that is 
final. 

You say the Supreme Court now has 
all it can do. I recollect in Ohio a 
good many years ago the Supreme 
Court of the state of Ohio became so 
involved that it was almost impossible 
to get a case before it. They formed 
what they called the Supreme Court 
Commission, and they cleaned up the 
docket and all the old cases were 
turned over to the Supreme Court 
Commission, which had equal author- 
ity and equal rights with the Supreme 
Court. It appears to me it would be 
an easy matter for Congress to pass 
a law increasing the number of judges 
in the Supreme Court, say twice what 
it is at the present time, and that 
in divisions, but 
each division still sitting with all the 
power of the Supreme Court, and its 


court could work 
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decisions would be, as now, final. 
There could be no appeal from this. 
For instance, in this railroad strike, the 
two sides should present their case, the 
court would decide. That would end it. 
You say it might not end the condition. 
But it would end the strike, the men 
would have the power of the govern- 
ment behind them when they went to 
work, 


I would go still further. In that de- 
cision I would have the court say who 
was to blame. If anybody had been 
injured by that strike I would have the 

court grant them judgment against the 
parties calling for the amount of their 
injury. (Applause.) 

You say that would create another 
government agency. It would not. 
You have the Supreme Court now; 
you are simply increasing tthe size of it, 
so that the court can sit in one, two, 
or three places at one time, and with 
equal authority. Something has to be 
done. If we go on this way it means 
absolute wreckage, as murder is mur- 
der, no matter where it is committed 
or how it is committed. The Supreme 
Court does not have to set down new 
rules and regulations for its govern- 
ment; it has the rules and regulations 
already fixed, and it is tried by law. 
The capitalists can’t complain of this— 
they have their day in court; the strik- 
ers can’t complain—they have their 
day in court, and the decision would 
be absolute and irrevocably final, as 
the Supreme Court decisions are to- 
day. 

I would not form another govern- 
mental agency, because I am opposed 
to the increase of governmental agen- 
cies. We have a new agency now that 
we heard a little bit about yesterday, 
that has taken charge of a great busi- 
ness. We don’t know how it is going 
to work. We know that it will put 
fifty to a hundred men in charge of a 
business that has taken men that have 
been trained up from their youth in 
handling it, and that is complex, and 
meddlers come in that are liable to do 
more damage than good. 

There may be other methods that are 
better, but it is my idea that the 5u- 
preme Court should settle these mat- 
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ters. Its decisions have done worids 
of good in the past, and if they can do 
anything to stop this horrible, and I 
was going to say criminal practice—I 
don’t know but what I will let it go 
at that—it would certainly be a bless- 
ing, and every agency that would tend 
to bring it about would certainly be for 
better American citizenship. (Ap- 
plause.) 


I am not strong at the present time. 
I can not express myself as I would 
like to, but this is one of the matters 
that is even more important to us as 
wool growers than the tariff. We must 
have law and order in the United 
States. If we don’t have it we will not 
have a United States, and we are all 
suffering from this. The fruit grow- 
ers of the western slope of Colorado 
and other places are begging for cars 
to ship their fruit. In a few days the 
stockgrowers of Wyoming will be beg- 
ging for cars to ship their stock. Now 
a country that can not protect its citi- 
zens better than to have their labors of 
a year lie and rot and be wasted simply 
because there is a disagreement be- 
tween parties, that country can not 
last. J} don’t care what you say or 
how you arrange it. There has got to 
be protection for the man that goes 
out and labors day in and day out to 
produce the commodities that the coun- 
try needs. He must know that when 
he has these things raised and ready 
for market that there is a means of tak- 
ing them to market that is not subject 
to the whims of a few men, called lead- 
ers, because if he don’t know that, his 
labor is in vain and his family is go- 
ing to suffer. And when you take a 
good man that has worked hard and 
has accumulated and has things ready 
for market, and he can’t market them, 
you are going to make an anarchist of 
him, and it won't take very long to 
do it. 


So if this is the last talk I ever make 
I want you to take this thought home, 
that we individually will do our part to 
see that something is done; we will in- 
sist that our legislatures make such 
laws, if we do not have them, that will 
stop practices of this kind, and there 
may be better ways, but to my mind 
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at the present time there doesn’t seem 
to be anything better or anything mor 
American than to turn the matter oye; 
to our Supreme Court. 


The greatest compliment that was 
ever paid to an American institution 
was paid by a British writer to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
He said: “It appears almost superhy. 
man—the wisdom that was used jp 
the formation of the court.” Men wer 
picked from the walks of life that wer 
necessary to form that court, they 
were put there for life, at a salary suf- 
ficient to take care of all their wants, 
and if they grow old and don’t want 
to sit there, they are retired on a salary 
so that there is taken away every fear 
the most of us have in regard to caring 
for our families. This writer went on 
to say it looked like superhuman wis- 
dom. But, he said, with all the super- 
human wisdom and everything he had 
one vital criticism, and only one, ani 
that was that in the exercise of the ap- 
pointive power some President at some 
time, might pack the court in sucha 
way as to bring certain decisions, Bat 
fortunately up to date, with probably 
a single exception of a decision, that 
has never occurred, and it is so remote 
I don’t think we need to look for it. 


Now here is a body of men in exit 
ence, provided for even in their old 
age. These men would not be subject 
to the same feelings as prevail when 
there is elected a tribunal of so many 
labor men and so many capitalists. You 
can’t get justice from that kind ofa 
tribunal. If the one side is stronger 
than the other in intelligence or ability, 
they will eventually beat the other 
down, but here your tribunal is fixed, 
you don’t have to select them froin time 
ic time, they are fixed and you know 
them, and, my God, if you can’t take 
the. decisions of that court, I would 
ask you where you are going to fix at 
cther body with half the ability or hal 
the experience to go into those casts’ 
If there is a better way I trust to Gol 
we find it and find it soon, and I would 
simply ask the wool growers as they 
from here to study this over and @ 
what is best. (Applause.) 
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THE TARIFF QUESTION AT THE 
RETAIL CLOTHIERS’ 
CONVENTION 


The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has always held to the policy, 
when difference of opinion exists, of 
getting the viewpoint of the other 
party and of having him get our view- 
point. This method has served to avoid 
much friction and to ensure good un- 
derstanding and constructive proced- 
are. It was in accordance with this 
same policy that steps were taken to 
confer at first-hand with the 
dothiers’ 
opposition to the wool tariff and par- 
ticularly regard to widespread 
statements that a duty of 33 cents 
upon wool (clean content) would in- 


retail 
organization regarding their 


in 


crease the retail price of men’s suits 
by four or five dollars. 

The seriousness of these erroneous 
representations has been discussed in 
other issues of the Wool Grower. In 
September we printed a report of con- 
sideration of this matter during the 
ram sale. It was then announced that 
Vice-President Ellenwood and Dr. S. 
W. McClure had. been selected to re- 
spond to an invitation extended by the 
officers of the retailers’ association, 
asking the wool growers to send rep- 
resentatives to discuss tariff matters 
before the annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Cloth- 
iers, held in New York, September 
11-15th. 


Messrs. Ellenwood and McClure 
were received very cordially by Presi- 
dent Frankel, Sécretary Wry, and the 
directors of the association. They re; 
ported that it soon became apparent 
that the retailers, like many other 
groups, had a very imperfect under- 
standing of the tariff. bill. itself (the 
convention was held before the bill be- 
came law) and of the objects which 
its provisions were intended to attain. 
Most of the opposition of retailers and 
practically all of the statements re- 
garding the effect of the tariff upon 
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The Tariff and Clothing Prices 


clothing prices were a reflection of the 
utterances of a member of a New York 
firm, not engaged in the retail busi- 
ness, but in the manufacturing of cloth- 
ing to be sold to retailers. 

Reports from the convention indi- 
cate that most, if not all of the retail 
merchants in attendance, recognized 
the fairness and the entire sincerity of 
the statements and position .of Mr. 
Ellenwood and Dr. McClure; also that 
they had not previously understood the 
purpose or need of a raw wool tariff. 
They appreciated also the truth of the 
statement presented to them that wool 
growers make up a large part of the 
retailers’ customers and that without 
our home production of wool it is cer- 
tain that prices would soon rise to such 
a point that would be even more ef-. 
fective than a buyers’ strike in curtail- 
ing sales and that retailing clothing 
would be a very poor business. Con- 
sideration was also given to the fact 
that the retailer has more common in- 
terest the farmer and wool 
grower than with the clothing manu- 
facturer who attempts to elevate prices 
to merchants, and one of whom re- 
cently has been responsible for the 
broadcasting of statements that are 
unfounded, unfair, and very injurious 
to consumers, producers and retailers 
as well. 

‘On the fourth day of the con- 
vention Mr. Ellenwood addressed the 
delegates. His remarks were partly 
in reply to statements made by a pre- 
vious speaker, Mr. Goldman, who is 
the chief author and promulgator of 
the claim that retailers must advance 


with 


prices because of the wool tariff. Mr. 


Ellenwood explained that the McCumber- 
Fordney rates are lower than those 
under which the trade has been oper- 
ating. He also resented the idea that 
manufacturers and merchants in gen- 
eral can or will add three dollars to 
their profits because the tariff may 
justify one dollar or one dollar and 
twenty-five cents above what might be 
paid. if there were no duty, for the 


amount of wool used in making a suit 
of clothes. 

The convention voted to extend the 
time allotted to the wool growers’ rep- 
resentatives and remarks were made 
from the floor approving the sugges- 
tion they had made that in the future 
there should be conferences between 
wool growers, clothing merchants and 
others interested with them for dis- 
cussion of topics of common interest. 

At the close of the convention Dr. 
McClure returned directly to his farm 
at Bliss, Idaho, where he now resides 
and where he is feeding a large num- 
ber of lambs. Mr. Ellenwood made 
business visits to a number of woolen 
mills and to the Boston market where 
he also conferred with Government of- 
ficers regarding the orders to be issued 
for administration of the new tariff 
law. 





AN ENLIGHTENED RETAILER 


At least one large retailer of men’s 
clothing takes a broad view of the 
tariff question as related to prices. 
Either Macy & Co. are an exception 
to the general run of clothing dealers 
who have brought the tariff into their 
advertising, or else the wool growers’ 
missionaries—MecClure and Ellenwood 
—made the trade see the light when 
they talked to the retailers’ convention 
in New York last month. 

The following is from the Daily 
News Record (New York) issue of 


October 2nd: 

Under the caption “Tariffs May Come 
and Tariffs May Go,” R. M. Macy & Co. in 
their Sunday advertising opened up a discus- 
sion that is now of paramount interest to 
both retailers and consumers, namely the 
effect of higher tariff rates on retail prices. 
This organization hastens to assure its cus- 
tomers that there will be no increase in 
the price of merchandise now in stock and 
adds: 

“How the new tariff will affect the whole- 
sale prices of merchandise we may buy here- 
after, it would be idle to predict. But it 
cannot in the slightest affect this two-fold 
policy of our business, unalterably fixed by 
more than two generations of practice. First, 
to buy dependable merchandise, whether 
here or abroad, at the lowest possible prices. 
Second, to sell.dependable merchandise at 
léast 6 per cerit below the lowest prices of 
our competitors and often much lower.” 
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R. M. Macy & Co. are among the first 
of the large retail organizations in New 
York to discuss the tariff with their custom- 
ers and to capitalize its clauses. This house 
is unique in its field, conducting a large vol- 
ume of business on a no-credit basis, thus 
keeping assets liquid. In other quarters the 
policy of mark-up on imported merchandise 
will vary. Many operators are inclined to 
think that they are entitled to list their 
goods at current valuation and will do so. 
Others will make the most of their ability 
to give the cOnsumer imported goods now 
on hand at the season’s opening prices. It 
is argued that the dealer who succeeded in 
beating the tariff is legitimately entitled to 
take his added profit. 





THE ARGUMENT ON RETAIL 
PRICES 





The recent propaganda relating to the 
cost to the consumer of the tariff on wool 
in the McCumber-Fordney bill have re- 
ceived country-wide attention. We have 
already referred to the report of the 
Tariff Commission, and to certain valu- 
able critics, whose emanations from New 
York have been many and varied, and 
which have deviated so far from reason 
as to be amusing. We have also printed 
in full the statement of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club of Philadelphia, a statement 
which should be read by every consumer 
of woolen clothing in America. 

All these discussions of the cost to the 
consumer of the present duty on wool 
have compared the McCumber-Fordney 
rates with free wool. Yet some avari- 
cious or loose-thinking retailers have 
seized on them to advertise immediate 
rises in the price of clothing as a result of 
the new tariff, entirely overlooking the 
fact that estimates of the cost to the con- 
sumer compare the present tariff with 
free wool and not with the Emergency 
tariff. They further overlook the fact 
that the effective rate in the new tariff 
(31 cents per clean pound) is nearly 50 
per cent lower than the effective rate in 
the Emergency tariff (approximately 55 
cents per clean pound), and claim that 
the new tariff is much higher than the 
Emergency act. 

In view of the real facts in the case it 
is the merest rot to claim that the Mc- 
Cumber-Fordney bill will increase prices 
to the consumer. The real facts are as fol- 
lows: Under the Emergency tariff a duty 
of 15 cents per pound was placed on wocl 
imported in the grease, 30 cents if 
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washed, and 45 cents ii scoured, with the 
proviso that it altered in any way from 
the condition as shorn from the sheep, the 
duty should be doubled, but not to ex- 
ceed 45 cents per pound. But early 99 
per cent of the wools imported into the 
United States are skirted and thus had to 


pay 30 cents per pound in the grease. - 


Mill requirements call for importations 
in the grease, hence the effective duty 
per pound of clean content was about 55 
cents, since these wools average about 45 
per cent shrink. For this reason nearly 
all of the foreign wools, other than car- 
pet fibre, imported after May 28, 1921, 
were held in bond to be declared after 
the present bill, with its much lower du- 
ties, went into effect. These wools are 
now being withdrawn at a duty of 31 
cents instead of 55 cents. 

In this connection it is also interesting 
to note that, at the recent opening of 
goods for the spring, 1923, trade, the 
American Woolen Company quoted prices 
which on many lines were substantially 
lower than a year before, while other lines 
were somewhat higher. At the opening 
for the spring of 1922, prices were at very 
reasonable levels, because of the de- 
pressed domestic market, and large sup- 
plies of raw wool on hand. At its open- 
ing for the fall, 1922, season, similarly 
low prices were quoted, but the steadily 
rising price of wool as the Emergency 
tariff became effective forced several ad- 
vances over the opening prices. Yet at 
its spring, 1923, opening, with domestic 
wool prices at the peak of Emergency 
tariff effect, prices quoted were lower on 
many lines than a year before, when raw 
wool was far lower in price. This clear- 
ly is due to the fact that a part of the 
wool to be used in 1923 fabrics is ex- 
pected to be bought under the import duty 
of the present bill. 

The American Woolen Company of 
course based its reasoning on the same 
premises as those used by _ the 
importers of raw wool—i.e., wools 
imported under a lower duty should 
be bought more cheaply, which 
would mean cheaper cloth than under 
the Emergency tariff rates. In other 
words, in the opinion of those best 
qualified to know, and neglecting prob- 
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lematical rises in the world woo} mar. 
ket, by or after the spring of 1923 yey. 
sonably priced cloth should be in orde 
Statements to the contrary would seem 
to be profiteering propaganda put oy 
to blind the consumer to the real facy 
and encourage him to pay highe; 
prices. Perhaps such statements ar 
purely for political effect. Howeye; 
there is small reason for any sane per. 
son to claim that the wool 
clothing should be higher because of 
the McCumber-Fordney tariff. 

It also is worth while, in this connee. 
tion, to remind the consumers that re. 
tail clothiers’ “Mark-up” practices en. 
hance retail prices several times 5 
much as any effect which may properly 
be attributed to the present duty on 
raw wool. When the consuming public 
read scare head advertising concer- 
ing protective increases in cost to con- 
sumers due to the duty on wool, the 
foregoing facts should be 
mind, as well as the more important 
fact that, so far as a comparison of 
rates is concerned, the present duty on 
wool should result in cheapening the 
price of clothing from existing levels. 

It should also always be recalled that 
the clothing manufacturers have in the 
new law, protection to the extent ofa 
duty of fifty per cent ad valorem. 


price of 


borne in 


It is interesting to note, moreover, 
that more recent criticism of the wool 
duty, i. e., in the Daily News Record 
of September 30, following Senator 
Smoot’s broadside, suddenly switches 
from details to generalities. This is al- 
ways the case when _ controversialists 
are driven into a corner. It is evident 
that Senator Smoot’s details were too 
much for the opposition. However, it 
seems worth while to recount some 
further details. Thus many persons 
have claimed that the key duty, i 
measuring the effect on prices to the 
consumer, is not the duty on raw wool, 
but rather the compensatory and pro- 
tective duties on cloth. It was these 
duties which were most sharply at 
tacked in the Payne-Aldrich act. In 
the latter they were 33 cents and % 
per cent, 44 cents and 50 per cent. and 
44 cents and 55 per cent. In the McCum- 
ber-Fordney Act, paragraph 1109, 
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they are 24 cents and 40 per cent, 37 
‘eats and 50 per cent, and 45 cents and 
50 per cent, and give heavy reductions 
in each of the first two brackets, which 
were most sharply criticized in 1909, 
and asubstantial reduction—which will 
range from about 8 to 15 cents per 
yard, in the third, or highest bracket. 
It is important to note that the critics 
of the new bill have not referred to 
these reductions, which again leads one 
to believe that their effusions are put 
out for camouflage, or for purely poli- 
tical purposes. In this connection it is 
also interesting to note that the cloth- 
ing trade is now talking somewhat less 
about increased retail prices. Saner 
minds evidently are now being heard. 
Furthermore, it is worth while re- 
minding the consumers of America that 
any protective tariff, or any kind of a 
tariff in so diversified a country as the 
United States, must be largely a com- 
promise between conflicting interests 
and sections. The compromise is ar- 
rived at to secure the greatest good to 
the greatest The McCumber- 
Fordney _ bill to for 
American labor and American capital a 


number. 
aims secure 
major part of the fruits of their labor 
and investment, and to give the con- 
sumer both reasonably 
ties and a god paying job with which 
to buy those necessities. American la- 
bor, whether of hand or head, is sold 
ina protected market. The trifling ad- 
ditions to the consumer’s clothing bill 
properly attributed to the duty on 
wool, as compared with free entry for 
wool, therefore are offset by compen- 
sating advantages which result from 
the protected market for their labor. 
Most opponents of the bill seem to de- 
sire cheap necessities of life, but over- 
look the fact that without a job with 
which to buy those 
prices mean 


priced necessi- 


necessities, low 
pauperism, possibly star- 
vation, and possibly anarchy and revo- 
lution. These latter are present in suf- 
ficient amount in Europe. America can 
get along without them, and, if really 
necessary, without repayment of our 
foreign loans, to secure which vocifer- 
ous interests demand low duties to per- 
mit our market to be flooded with 
European goods. But 


America, 
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through the present bill, purposes that 
American consumers not only shall 
have moderately priced necessities, but 
also a job with which to buy them. We 
and a majority of 7,000,000 voters are 
for the bill, and against bread-lines and 
pauperism. 





WOOL CONSUMPTION 


First 8 months of 1922—418,393,463 
pounds. 

First 8 months of 1921—323,173,000 
pounds. 

The above figures, published by the 
Department of Commerce, testify to 
the sustained demand for wool pro- 
ducts. The totals do not include data 
from the American Woolen Company’s 
mills nor from four other mills which 
made no reports. The American Com- 
over 60 of the 1,400 
woolen and worsted mills in the United 
States and probably turns out about 
10 per cent of the total amount of 


pany operates 


cloth produced. 

One-fifth of the year’s consumption 
so far has been carpet wool. The re- 
port does not specifically state whether 
this includes the large amounts of the 
carpet grades being used for cloth- 
ing, but such apparently is the case. 
The total of carpet wool reported for 
the eight months of 1921 was 32 mil- 
lion pounds; for 1922, the total is 82 
million pounds. 

While this year’s rate of consump- 
tion is one-third greater than last 
year’s when considered by totals, the 
figures show a slight falling off in the 
amount of fine wool used. Half-blood 
shows a slight increase. Three-eighths 
has increased in the same proportion 
as the total amount—one-third. Quar- 
ter-blood and low quarter show a 
twenty-five per cent increase. A fifty 
per cent increase is shown in carpet 
wools, amounting to 49 million pounds 
as compared to an increase of 95 mil- 
lion in the total increase for the period. 





We have been using Corridale rams in 
our flocks since 1914 and they have given 
increasing satisfaction. We have just 
been shipping 4,900 wether lambs out of 
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California Wool Growers 
Association 


Annual Convention 


Stockton, Novy. 16-17, 1922 














our bands bred from Corriedale rams. 
They left the shipping corrals at Ely on 
September 30th. They were 51%4 months 
old and averaged 84.8 pounds. 

Ely, W. -N. McGill. 


Nevada. 





BOSTON TRANSCRIPT VINDI- 
CATES WOOL GROWERS’ 
CONTENTION 


Wool growers will no aide be glad 
to know that the conservative Boston 
Transcript, a newspaper that has ser- 
ved the dealers and the wool 
manufacturers well, now agrees with 
the wool growers in their contention 
that the new wool duty will not in- 


wool 


crease clothing costs. 

A great deal of dust has been thrown 
in the eyes of the people by the Na- 
tional Retail Clothiers’ Association in 
an effort to frighten the people into 
believing that the proposed duties on 
wool in the permanent tariff bill would 
advance clothing costs by at least $5 a 
suit and $7 an overcoat. Wool growers 
have always stated that at the most, 
an increase of about $1.50 per suit was 
all that would be justifiable. But in 
the August issue of the Boston Tran- 
script, American 
Woolen Company’s openings, it states 
that, “No longer does the idea prevail 
that there must be a boost on men’s 
clothing on account of the raw wool 
or the tariff situation, and it is expect- 
ed that the $25 suit can be offered 
quite as freely as was the $35 suit a 
year ago.” 

This is good news for all of us, and 
we all rejoice that we growers, wool 
dealers and wool manufacturers, as 
well as the consuming public, agree on 
this point. R. A. W. 


in discussing the 
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The September Record of Lamb and Sheep Markets 
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CHICAGO 


General demoralization usually rides 
rough shod over the live mutton mar- 
ket during September and October. 
On this occasion he was not in the 
saddle. At the beginning of Septem- 
ber it looked as though the seasonal 
program was to be carried out. A fu- 
tile raid was attempted, depressing top 
lambs below $13, but shortage asserted 
itself and a sky-rocket lamb market 
ensued, prices advancing almost con- 
tinuously until top lambs_ reached 
$14.75, when slight increase in supply 
caused a somewhat logical reaction. 
Yearlings trailed the advance in lambs, 
but the sheep phase of the trade 
lagged, indicating that the public was 
willing to pay for lamb, but did not 
want mutton. The month’s supply at 
ten principal markets was about 370,- 
000, or 26 per cent less than last year, 
which furnishes an explanation of the 
rise. Feeders were a factor in boost- 
ing prices, whereas at the same period 
last-year they were doing little. Sev- 
eral important bands of Western lambs 
that usually influence the, market in 
September, ran behind their schedule, 


failing to materialize, among them the 
Wood Live Stock Company’s crop. A 
comparison of October 1 prices with 
former years is not uninteresting. 


—SHEEP—— —LAMBS—— 

Top Bulk Top Bulk 
1922 ..$8.00 $4.50@ 6.75 $14.75 $14.00@14.60 
1921 .. 5.00 3.25@ 4.50 8.85 7.75@ 8.75 
1920... 8.25 5.75@ 8.00 14.00 12.75@13.90 
1919 ..10.50 7.00@ 8.75 16.00 15.00@15.85 
1918 ..12.25 10.00@12.00 17.00 14.00@16.60 
1917 ..13.00 10.75@12.40 18.55 17.25@18.40 
1916 .. 8.25 6.25@ 8.00 10.30 9.25@10.20 
1915 .. 6.65 5.60@ 6.40 9.25 8.25@ 9.10 


The First Week 

During the week ending September 
9, the ten markets received only 216,- 
000 head, compared with 346,00 in 
1921. Notwithstanding this, killers 
managed to repress the inevitable ad- 
vance, holding top Western lambs at 
$12.90 and the best natives at $12.75 
at the week end, but the market came 
strong on the last round heralding the 
rise, although. lambs closed 25@50 
cents lower than the previous week 
and mature sheep lost 50@75 cents in 
consequence of a slight increase in re- 
ceipts of Westerns. Marked scarcity 
of choice range lambs developed, but 
none sold above $12.85. Half-fat, coarse 
lambs, unattractive to feeders, sold at 


$12@12.50. 





Demand for breeding stock was sharply 
curtailed, except in the case of choice 
Western yearling ewes. Values of 
feeding stock were well 


most of the thin 


maintained, 
western lambs going 


out of first hands at $12.40@12.75, with 
strong weights at $11.50@12. Montana 


feeding yearlings, averaging 75 pounds, 
scored at $10.15, others going to the 
country at I10, with thin light stuff as 
low as $9. Although $11.75 was paid 
for choice light yearling breeding ewes 
mixed lots running from yearlings to 
threes sold at $7.50@8, and $6.50 
bought desirable two to  four-year- 
olds, breeders taking a few heavy ewes 
as low as $5. 
The Second Week 

The second week delivered 253,000 at 
the ten markets, against 293,00 the 
same week of 1921. The market broke 
out of leash, lambs advancing $1@1.25 
per hundredweight—probably the most 
spectacular September bulge on record. 
Top lambs went at $14, and $13.75 was 
a common price under light sorting. 
A good class of Washington lamb 
reached $13.90 and. $13.75 was paid for 
a class of Westerns that were consid: 
ered well sold at $12.50 the previous 
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week, Eastern markets were bare, in- 
jecting competition by killers at the 
Atlantic seaboard, and as city butch- 
ers were hungry, packers found hard 


| picking. Native lambs selling at $12.25 


@12.40 the previous week went to a 
$13.40@13.65 basis and cull stock was 
marked up to $9@9.50. Heavy ewes, 
which had been hard sellers, partici- 
pated in the upturn and advanced to 


$4@4.75, compared with $3@3.75 the 
previous week. Feeding lambs and 
yearlings gained 25@50 cents and 
feeding sheep, of which there was 
marked scarcity, followed. No year- 


ling breeding ewes passed $11.25, that 
trade developing weakness, two-year- 
olds stopped at $9 and most of the 
aged full-mouthed natives went at 
$4@6.50. The best 58@61-pound feed- 
ing lambs cashed at $13.15@13.25, and 
under $12.50 it was a trade in heavy 
and. otherwise undesirable feeding 
lambs. Light feeding yearlings sold 
up to $10.75, with heavy yearlings at 
$9, aged Montana feeding wethers 
$6.75@6.80, and desirable feeding ewes 
at $4.8014 5.50. 


The Third Week 


During the week ending September 
23 ten markets received only 283,000, 
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The lines in these charts show 
(1) the variations in lamb prices, 
(2) the differences in the course 
of price changes this year and 
last, and (3) the relation be- 
tween prices and receipts at the 
market. 


The connection between re- 
ceipts and prices affects every 
shipper’s pocketbook. It is less 
pronounced this year because of 
low receipts. Next year, during 
the shipping season the Wool 
Grower will repeat this year’s 
chart of receipts and prices and 
also show, in the same style, the 
course of the 1923 market, 

















compared with 381,000 last year. Fat 
and feeding lambs scored further gains 
of 75 cents, yearlings advanced 50 
cents and native muttons 75 cents. 
Western lambs went to $14.75. The 
trend of values was steadily upward 
all week, making the advance on fat 
lambs for the two-week bulge $1.50 to 
$1.75 per hundredweight. Yearlings re- 
flected the strong tone of the lamb trade, 
but the market for heavy muttons 
needed constant nursing, owing to a nar- 
row outlet for heavy mutton. During this 
week $14.25@14.65 took most of the 
good to choice lambs, the $13.50@13.75 
grades to killers being only half-fat; 
in fact, packers paid $14.50 for a string 
of Washington lambs that was merely 
in good feeder flesh. To cheapen cost 
on paper buyers sorted their purchases 
lightly so that prices were actually 
higher than they looked. 


The Fourth Week 


The final week materialized 310,000 
at the ten principal points against 
415,000 last year. The market was 
devoid of pyrotechnics and closed 
somewhat weak, in expectation of a 
heavier October run. Denver had a 
heavy supply, the bulk of which was 
forwarded by packers to Chicago to 
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hold prices down there. This jag of 
about 12,500 head exerted a decidedly 
repressive influence toward the week- 
end. As it was the market held about 
even, choice lambs selling up to $14.75, 
packers stopping at $14.60, and buying 
most of the natives at $14@14.50, 
with culls at $9@9.50. Fed Western 
lambs sold as high as $14.50 and a 
feeder buyer paid $14.65 straight for 
five doubles of Washington lambs, of 
which 80 per cent were in feeder flesh. 
The market on choice feeding lambs 
went on a fat-lamb basis. Only 90 
double déctks of Westerns reached 
Chicago during this week, several days 
fetching nothing from that quarter. 
Unable to get thin lambs at the market, 
feeders made contracts by wire on the 
Montana rahge at $11. Demand for 
matured sheep continued narrow and 
there was less call for breeding stock 
which declined 25 cents. Some 77- 
pound feeding lambs made $14, indi- 
cating demand for weight, and light, 
burry Montanas went to feeders at 
$13.90, while the best light Montana 
lambs found the country outlet at 
$14.60, a load of thin Washington 
lambs going out at $14.65. Coarse, 
109-pound feeding wethers sold at $7, 
most of the breeding ewes of mixed 
ages cost $6.50@7.50, and good native 
yearling ewes changed hands at $9, 
Westerns making $10.50@11. Feeding 
ewes were scarce, a desirable kind go- 
ing at $5.25 and thin aged stock at $4. 





OMAHA 





The trend of values for sheep and 
lambs during the month of September - 
was steadily higher, prices reaching 
the high point the last week on all 
classes. The principal strengthening 
factor was the paucity of supply, re- 
ceipts for the month totaling 299,663, 
or the smallest September run in sev- 
enteen years. This was 100,000 less 
than for September of last year, when 
the run was relatively light as com- 
pared with recent years. The year 
1919 holds the record for September 
receipts, with a total of 849,811 head. 

Receipts consisted mostly of West- 
ern range lambs, with only «a small 
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proportion of natives. A ‘number of 
Western states contributed, with Wyo- 
ming and.Idaho taking the lead, and 
Utah following with a fairly liberal 
run. Oregon, California, Montana and 
South Dakota also forwarded a number 
of shipments. 

No appteciably lower market oc- 
curred during the entire month, 
strength being in evidence at all times 
and the tendency of prices consistently 
upward. Early in the month Western 
lambs sold at $12.60@12.75, and grad- 
ually worked higher until the last, 
when the bulk sold within a narrow 
range of $14.15@14.30, with a high 
mark of $14.40. Native lambs of good 
quality and light weight sold usually 
within 15@25 cents of Western lambs, 
and at times were about on a par. 
Heavy natives averaging around 100 
pounds moved at $1@1.50 discount. 

The outgo of feeder lambs has been 
small, but no smaller relatively than 
the receipts, and the proportion of feed- 
ers to the total receipts was about the 
same as for September last year. As 
-usual nearby states take the bulk of 
the offerings with Iowa leading. An 
interesting feature of the feeder move- 
ment has been the broad demand, ship- 
ments going to a number of Eastern 
states, which in most instances were 
larger than last year, in spite of the 
limited supply. New York took sev- 
eral double decks as against none last 
year. 

‘Prices advanced $1.50@2.00, and 
reached fat-lamb price levels early in 
the month, with the top higher on sev- 
eral occasions, while usually there was 
not over a 15@25-cent spread. The 
high point was reached the last week, 
with the bulk moving in a narrow 
spread of $10.00@14.15, and only sec- 
ond cuts under this spread. The high- 
est price for feeders for the month was 
$14.20. 

Sheep in sufficiently good flesh to 
go as killers were in a very limited 
supply, although at times feeder ewes 
arrived fairly liberally. Fat ewes were 
slow and draggy early in the month, 
and best. handyweights arriving had 
to move at $5.00@5.50, and strong 
weights down to $3.00. Prices grad- 
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ually strengthened, however, in sym- 
pathy with the advance in fat lambs, 
and best light ewes arriving sold at 
$6.00@6.25, at which point they closed 
the month. Feeder ewes moved early 
in the month at $3.50@4.50, but a 
good demand developed on this class 
and prices advanced to $5.50@6.00. 
Breeding ewes sold at $6.50@7.50 for 





good mouth Westerns, and $9.50@ 
10.25 for yearlings. B. McC. 
KANSAS CITY 





September developed the most satis- 
factory sheep market of the year, and 
one of the best Septembers ever re- 
corded. Prime lambs sold up to $14.75, 
and feeding lambs up to $14. 
previous September, except in the war 
years, 1917-18-19, did prices ever reach 
such a high level, and even in those 
years, because of the high wages, mar- 
keting, and first cost expense, net re- 
turns were probably smaller than in 
the past month. At the outset of the 
month, range lambs to killers were 
selling under the 13-cent level, and 
feeding lambs were holding around $12. 
There was a steady rise in prices until 
the end of the third week, and then a 
slight recession later. At the full ad- 
vance more than 50 double-deck cars 
of Utah, Idaho and Colorado lambs 
brought $14.50 to $14.75. On the close, 
$14.50 was the limit. Prices for fat 
sheep and lambs declined about 25 
cents, with final quotations for fat 
ewes $5.50 to $6.50 and fat wethers 
$6.50 to $7.50. Few wethers or ewes 
arrived, in fact, the fat wether has 
ceased to have much place in general 
demand at any market, and flockmast- 
ers are not holding wether lambs past 
the yearling stage. 

The top price for lambs in September 
last year was $10. In September, 1917, 
down to 1921, quoted in order, top 
prices were: $18.75, $17.70, $16 and 
$14.50. The top price paid in Septem- 
ber, 1916, was $11, and the top in any 
September prior to that year, was 
$8.90. So with hogs selling under $10, 
and prime steers, that it has taken 
nearly nine months to finish, selling 
under $12, lambs at $14, up, are not 
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only relatively and actually higher thay 
other meat animals, but many believe 
they are in a dangerously high pric 
position. Whatever one may think 9; 
whether prices are too high, or not 
he must take into consideration the 
the available supply of fat and feeg. 
ing lambs is short of actual urgen; 
requirements. To have met all needs 
the September run should have been 
about double, and indications are tha 
the Oetober supply, which under nor. 
mal conditions should be the largest 
of the year, will fall 30 per cent short 
of October last year. At this time. 
in 1921, a liberal supply of lambs had 
been placed on feed at railroad yards 
near the principal markets. This year 
practically none are on feed, and other 
feeders in Kansas City’s trade terri- 
tory have filled fewer than half their 
orders. 

Total receipts in September were 
164,892, a decrease of 34,385, or 16 
per cent, compared with September, 
1921, and the smallest supply received 
in any September, except 1917, since 
1906. C. M. P. 





DENVER 





Heavy marketing of sheep and 
lambs featured the Denver market in 
September. The official receipts here 
were 175,228 head, as compared to 
150,303 head in September of last year. 
Market fluctuations were considerable. 
Twelve dollars to $12.25 was taking 
the best fat lambs at the beginning 
of the month. Prices advanced sharp- 
ly during the first fortnight until about 
the middle of the month a top of $l4 
was made. Since that time, however, 
values have suffered a decline. At the 
close of the month good fat lambs were 
selling from $13 to $13.25. Fat ewes 
were selling at the beginning of the 
month at $5 to $6. The same grades 
at the close were bringing $5 to $5.50. 
The feeder lamb market proved ex- 
ceptionally strong during the month. 
Good lambs were selling at $11.75 to 
$12 early in the month, while the same 
grades at the close were selling from 
$12.75 to $13.25.. The demand for feed- 
ing lambs is exceptionally strong and 
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id be disposed of where one 
W. N. Fulton. 


three cou 
is available. 





OPENING OF OCTOBER LAMB 
MARKET 

The first day’s market of this month 
at Chicago brought the vanguard of 
the Wood Live Stock Company’s 
lambs from Spencer, Idaho. Ten cars 
were in the pens from a total of 10,000 
head shipped from Spencer on Sep- 
tember 30. 

There was a reaction, packers set- 
ting the tops back to $14.40, at which 
price the Wood Company’s killers 
went to Morris & Co. The feeder end, 
about 20 per cent of that day’s arrival, 
brought $14.45. 

Difficulty in selling carcasses at 
Eastern markets at prices asked 
said to be responsible for the drop, 
which, however, is considered as tem- 
porary by most members of the trade. 

}.£. FP. 


was 





JERSEY CITY MARKET AN 
UNSTABILIZER 

Jersey City, aptly styled the stormy pet- 
rel of the chain of lamb markets, has been 
under official scrutiny. Just why lambs 
fluctuate $2 to $3 per hunderweight al- 
most overnight, at this market, is a mys- 
tery to many, but causes are easily ascer- 
tained. An impression exists that “Jer- 
sey” is a pee-wee market whereas it is 
of major importance while spring lambs 
are running, frequently handling 200,000 
or more monthly. Its principal handicap 
lies in the fact that it is a dumping 
ground, a go-no-further point. When a 
string of lambs reaches Jersey City it 
must be sold for what it will bring and 
a class of traders operates thereabouts 
that has scant respect for the other fel- 
low’s property. Given the opportunity to 
put on the screws they invariably take 
full advantage. Last summer when the 
Jersey market collapsed one New York 
butcher openly boasted that he secured 
several thousand lambs that were paid 
for with the proceeds of the pelts. In the 
hands of conscienceless raiders it is no 
wonder Jersey City is a bad actor under 
such conditions. What it needs is reason- 
able support in these emergencies. Pos- 
sibly the Packer and Stockyard Adminis- 
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tration could apply corrective measures. 

Producers and speculators are also re- 
sponsible for much of what happens at 
Jersey City during the summer months. 
Prices break there but they also soar and 
invariably speculators at Western mar- 
kets, in an effort to grab what appears 
to be easy money, contribute to resultant 
demoralization by forwarding stuff by 
the trainload. Probably the uncertainty 
this 
game, but it is a prime factor in unsta- 
bling the market. 


of the draw is the fascination of 


Similarly when Jer- 
sey City has a boom producers within a 
radious of 500 miles make strenuous ef- 
fort to get there. Another demoralizing 
influence is the raft of common and 
mediocre lambs produced in Virginia and 
adjacent territory that never made any- 
one a dollar and as price breakers have 
a notorious reputation. If eastern farm- 
ers could be induced to put lamb produc- 
tion on a quality, instead of mass basis 
they would take a long step toward sta- 
bilizing prices. Conferences may be held 
on the subject until ice forms over that 
place the late Bob Ingersoll denied the 
existence of as long as this kind of un- 
Every 
market 


economical production is pursued. 


common lamb is a_ potential 


breaker. 

Jersey City lamb market antics could be 
ignored but for the widespread influence 
A break at the Atlantic coast 
market exerts an automatic effect at Chi- 


exerted. 


cago, Omaha or Denver, everywhere, in 
fact lambs are raised for commercial pur- 
It is the great unstabilizer. 


J. E. P. 


poses. 





UTAH TOP LAMBS 

The highest price paid for fat lambs 
at any market in September was $14.75, 
and the first to receive that price were 
Allen Bros. of Heber, Utah, September 
21st. They marketed five double-decks 
of lambs weighing 79 pounds, and the 
next day three doubles weighing 80 
pounds, all of which sold straight at 
$14.75. C. &. P. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
We have had a very good season— 
plenty of, feed, all kinds of sheep and 
lambs selling well, and satisfactory 
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prices for wool. If this will only hold 
out for a couple of years, the sheep- 
men will be back on their feet again. 
So far as I can see, there is no reason 
present conditions should not 
continue for many years, if we do not 
lie down on the job. Chas. A. Kimble. 
Hanford, California. 


why 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
There has been some rain in Cali- 
inches in 
San Francisco and three inches at Red 
Bluff. 
feeders and fat ewes, for $7 per head 
up to $12. We have just sold a band 
of 1,300 ewes of mixed ages, mostly 
three-year-olds, and just shorn, at $9 
Walter Priddy. 
Hollister, California. 


fornia—one and _ one-half 


All lambs are selling well, both 


per head. 


FACTS FOR THOUGHT 


“Facts for Thought” is the interest- 
ing title of a booklet prepared by J. B. 
Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, and also 
vice-president and secretary of the Na- 
tional Sheep and Wool Bureau of Am- 
erica. 

In this booklet Mr. Wilson gives con- 
vincing answers to critics of the new 
tariff law, reviewing in forceful fash- 
ion the history of the wool schedules 
and the standing of the sheep indus- 
try as an essential to the well being 
and safety of the United States. 

The booklet also includes a presen- 
tation of the continued need of hav- 
ing shoddy sold only upon its own 
merits. 

The eight chapters carry the follow- 
ing title: Clothiers Disclose their 
Capacity to Pyramid Profits, United 
‘States Sheep Husbandry Essential tc 
Safety of the United States, Enemies 
of Protection, Schedule K vs. McCum- 
ber-Fordney Tariff, The People Want 
a Protective Tariff, “Free Wool,” the 
Cry of 1892, Justice Demands Protec- 
tion for All or None, The Golden Rule 
in Tariff. 

Copies of “Facts for Thought” can 
be obtained by applying to Mr. J. B. 
Wilson, at 23 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE WINTER LAMB MARKET 





What of the winter sheep and lamb 
market? No prediction comes irom 
packingtown. Feeders are confident, 
otherwise they would not be paying 
any price stock yard traders ask for 
thin lambs, the limit being the same 
figure as killers pay for fat lambs on 
the same market. ° 

A year ago feeders balked at paying 
$6.75@7 for thin Western lambs at 
Chicago; today they have unlimited 
purchase money on a $14.25@14.65 
basis. Just a year ago I was in a 
southern Michigan bank when a farmer 
applied for a $10,000 loan to buy lambs. 
He was admonished, somewhat sur- 
lily, to go home and put in- wheat. 
The same man has borrowed $25,000 
on feeding lambs this season and the 
same banker wanted to lend him more. 
A commission man showed me an or- 
der from a central Illinois feeder to 
buy all the thin Western lambs he 
could get at $14. “And he never 
asked me for a cent to finance 
deal,” he added. 

This is a notable phase of the sit- 
uation. Lamb feeders are getting all 
the money they need from their home 
banks. Another phase is that a banker 
will loan right up to the handle on 
lambs, but hasn’t a cent to put into 
breeding ewes. I asked one of that 
tribe the reason for that attitude. 

“Keeping our funds liquid,” he said, 
“and we want to get an outlet for 
corn. Money put into feeding lambs 
comes back into the bank within a 
short time; you never know when you 
will see it again if the borrower buys 
ewes, and, what is more, few farmers 
know how to raise a crop of lambs. I 
have tried that experiment and intend 
to profit by the experience.” 

In which policy he may be right, but 
it has squelched what promised to be 
a broad fall demand for ewes. In one 
respect this should be consoling to 
Western lamb breeders, as the most 
dangerous competition he faces is the 
farmer. If, as some of the raise-more 
sheep enthusiasts advocate, every farm 
maintained a dozen ewes and_ they 
were given proper care, over-supply 
would naturally ensue. By declining 


the 


to finance farm flock investment the 
cornbelt banker is unconsciously doing 
the Western sheepman a good turn. 
Returning to the winter market 
topic, the feeder has several vantage 
points. One is the fact that not 
enough lambs can possibly go on feed 
to break prices, provided consumption 
is maintained at present volume; an- 
other is that feed is both abundant and 
cheap; still another that he is assured 
a good price for his gain and it must 
be axiomatic that the profit is in the 
game, A light supply is invariably 
well distributed, as producers are 


aware of the strength of their posi- 


tion. 

Given an over-supply and producers 
are timid, often to the extent of be- 
coming semi-panicky when they see 
prices slipping, becoming apprehensive 
of the bottom dropping out. Knowl- 
edge that available supply is both lim- 
ited and in strong hands renders them 
indifferent to price breaks as they real- 
ize a come-back is inevitable. Psy- 
chology has much to do with making 
a market and confidence creates favor- 
able mental conditions. 

There is no danger of invasion of the 
domestic market by Southern Hempis- 
phere frozen product, as it has been 
convincingly demonstrated that Amer- 
ican consumers want their lamb fresh. 
Between the new tariff and this aver- 
sion on the part of the public to frozen 
lamb, and even mutton, the strategic 
position of the domestic producer must 
be apparent. It is true that other meats 
are relatively cheap, but the epicurean 
who likes lamb does not balk at price, 
otherwise he would not be eating it 
even now. 

Few lambs have gone on feed east 
of the Missouri River. The output at 
Omaha and Chicago does not register 
the whole movement, as thousands are 
going direct from range to feed lot, 
but the whole package will not be bur- 
densome, especially if well distrib- 
uted. By January Colorado, Idaho, 
Nebraska and other feeders west of 
the Missouri River will be in complete 
control of supply, if not of the market. 
Killers will naturally think out some 
new tricks to hold prices down and 
some of these may be effective, but in 
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any event they must hold the small enq 
of the stick. Texas will not contrib. 
ute the half million live muttons that 
were dislodged by last winter’s drouth 
and sent to northern points for a feed, 
nor will speculators be able to ran- 
sack the West for ewe and _ other 
lambs to fatten as they did on that oc- 
casion, thereby naturally swelling win. 
ter supply. Our whole country has 
been thoroughly combed and the pro. 
verbial “last run of shad” has regis: 
tered at the market. J. E. Poole. 





A CORRECTION CORRECTED 





You gave space in your September 
number to a “Correction claimed on 
Statement of Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company,” which is of course fair, 
All parties to a controversy have a 
right to a hearing. 


I am glad this correspondence be- 
tween Mr. McIntire and Mr. Campbell 
was published, for it brings out an- 
other phase of the matter. First, how- 
ever, the letter from Mr. McIntire to 
our customer, not his, speaks for itself, 
and the remark Mr. Campbell made is 
correctly quoted. The writer did not 
name the party who wrote the letter 
when asking Mr. Campbell if he had of- 
fered the lambs at 10 cents. Mr. Camp- 
bell, however, guessed who it was and 
said, “He lied.” I quoted Mr. Campbell 
exactly, and am willing to let it rest 
with the sheepmen as to who “lied.” | 
also willingly leave it with the sheep- 
men as to whether such a letter written 
to another firm’s customer as Mr. Mc- 
Intire’s letter to Mr. Douthet, is in line 
with the high standard of ethics pro 


_mulgated or practiced by members of 


the live stock exchanges; the letter 
would have been treason if written re- 
garding exchange members, but quite 
in line with “high commercial honor” 
when the Wool Growers Commission 
Company was concerned. 


Mr. Campbell’s letter opens another 
phase of this matter. Mr. Campbell 
might say that we “are seemingly at 
tempting to make. capital out of it,” 
so I will put it a bit differently, just 
letting in a little light on practices pre- 
vailing at the Kansas City market 
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Quoting Mr. Campbell as _ follows: 

“The facts are that I was bid 10 cents 
a pound, with a fair cut, that I had 
worked the lambs thoroughly, and that 
I was ready to go to the scales with 
them when Mr. Knollin, representing 
the Wool Grower, without going into 
the pen, bid me 75 cents per hundred- 
weight more than the best bid I had 
had, and naturally I sold him the 
lambs.” The writer had been in the 
pens and carefully inspected the lambs 
in the morning, before Mr. Campbell 
had shown up at the sheep barn. So 
much for that statement of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s. 


“Worked the lambs thoroughly,” Mr. 
Campbell says, meaning of course done 
all that he felt he could do to sell 
them for the full strength of the mar- 
ket. Mr. Campbell does not say that 
he looked the Wool Growers Comuinis- 
sion Company’s buyer up to ascer- 
tain if he might not have an order, not 
by a jug full. The Wool Growers Com- 
mission Company, although handling 
practically all of the range shipments 
atriving at the Kansas City markets, 
was not considered a factor in the mar- 
ket by Mr. Campbell, salesman for 
Swift & Henry. The writer, however, 
having an urgent order for feeding 
lambs, kept close watch of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s pens, saw Mr. Campbell show 
the lambs to one of the packer buyers 
and to two speculators. As they were 
feeder lambs, the packer buyer of 
course was not interested, and Mr. 
Campbell was just ready to go to the 
scale with a fair cut at 10 cents per 
pound when the buyer for the Wool 
Growers Commission Company came 
up and handed him 75 cents per hun- 
dredweight more than they were worth 
on the market, that is what Mr. Camp- 
bell would have the readers of his letter 
believe. The written orders were 11% 
cents per pound limit, less, of course, 
if possible. As my customer had been 
on the Omaha market for several days, 
where California feeding lambs were 
selling from 1114 cents up and as he 
preferred the Arizona lambs, he was 
well pleased to have them at 75 cents 
per hundredweight under his limit. 
And it was the writer’s personal :pleas- 
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ure to have aided Mr. Campbell’s cus- 
tomer in securing somewhat closer 
than 10 cents to the real market value 
of his lambs. 

This is a bit drawn out, but a true 
story, and perhaps of interest to read- 
ers who are interested in open mar- 
kets and fair play. A. J. Knollin, 
Manager, Wool Growers’ Commission 

Company. 





THE CHEAP GERMAN RIFLES 





In many of the recent shooting, 
hunting and outing magazines of this 
country, as well as in other papers 
and magazines published and printed 
for people employed in, or interested 
in outdoor life and work, we have all 
seen numerous advertisements calling 
our attention to the wonderful valucs 
in rifles that they offer. The ‘riter 
has from the first been very dubious 
about the matter, and from recent in- 
vestigations made by Captain E. C. 
Crossman, U. S. A., and his findings, 
published in Arms and the Man, the 
official publication of the Americ. 

Rifle Association, it appears that there 
is a reason, and a good one, why these 
importers can offer us a German rifle 
equipped with telescope for under $35, 
when an American rifle, plain, costs us 
nearly $50. 

Captain Crossman, in a recent article 
in Arms and the Man, quotes from a let- 
ter received by him from a certain Ger- 
man firm. I quote from Captain 
Crossman’s article and his extracts 
from the letter received: ‘Bolts—We 
understand from your letter that there 
is a general complaint in your country 
about the bolts of the Mauser rifles be- 
ing of inferior quality. This complaint 
may not be unfounded. The explana- 
tion for this state of things is this: 
After the war there arose quite a num- 
ber of small factories in this country 
which made so-called ‘cheap’ magazine 
rifles, using thereby the old military 
systems indiscriminately. On the other 
side’-a good number of firms sprang 
up in the U. S. A. that are utterly un- 
acquainted with arms and buy arms as 
long as they see a prospect of making 
money out of them. We see that a 
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Mr. Maxwell Brown, who-is a dealer in 
underwear of silk and of cotton, has 
now bought the whole manufacture of 
Ortgies automatic pistols, while we are 
ready to prove from your correspond- 
ence that an unproportionate number 
of firms, which have no idea of fire- 
arms, as you can easily see from their 
letters, want to trade in guns and rifles. 
What can you ask for five or six dol- 
lars? But such is the price these 
firms want to buy for. They get rifles 
that are quite in proportion to the 
price, to the detriment of the reputa- 
tion of the German gun and rifle man- 
ufacturers.” 

The great trouble with these im- 
ported arms seems to be that they are 
being made from cast off clations and 
poor barrels. Many of the barrels are 
not chambered properly for our army 
cartridge, as is often advertised, nor is 
the bore of proper diameter. Like- 
wise Captain Crossman found a barrel 
that was so weak that it swelled in the 
chamber until it was next to impos- 
sible to extract the empty cartridge 
case. From what we _ have observed 
and read it certainly does not look like 
a good buy for any one who really is 
in need of a good rifle. My object in 
bringing this mtter before the readers 
of The Wool Grower is merely to call 
their attention to what seems to be the 
facts of the case. I have no rifles to 
sell and when I wish to buy one it will 
most decidedly have a “Made in the 
U. S. A.” stamp on it. It will cost 
more, but it will be worth more. The 
German rifles imported before the war 
were fine arms, but donot be misled 
into thinking that the present cheap 
same. 

Allyn H. Tedmon. 


ones are the 
Littleton, Colo. 





Miss Lydia G. Weld, of Lancaster, 
Los Angeles County, has a small band 
of 44-ewes—Navajos, Merinos and Dor- 
sets mixed. The wool is consequently 
of a varied sort, finest Merino, black 
and real hair. The black ewes are 
kept, according to Miss Weld, because 
they have all had twins and triplets, 
twice ‘a year for three years: .The 44 
ewes averaged three lambs apiece last 
year. 














































THE PROPER AND IMPROPER 
METHODS OF PACKING WOOL 


The above picture shows a part of the 
wool exhibit at the 1922 California State 
Fair. The bag on the left carried the in- 
scription: “Pack your wool properly. Only 
by so doing can you hone to realize the 
full value of your clip. When wool of every 
description is thrown indiscriminately into 
the same bag, the buyer has no way of 
knowing what he is purchasing. Wool buy- 
ers are naturally conservative in estimating 
the values of such clips.” 

The placard on the bag at the right was 
as follows: “This bag of wool is properly 


packed. All fleeces are tied with paper 
twine. Black and gray fleeces have been 
kept out. Tags and dung locks have been 


removed. The fleeces run fairly uniform in 
grade. 


The University of California, the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association . and 
the Northern California Wool Ware- 
house Company co-operated in getting 
together a wool exhibit for the Cali- 
fornia state fair which was held in 
Sacramento, September 2 to 9. The 
exhibit consisted largely of samples 
of wool and its products, showing 
proper methods of handling the clip. 
Fleeces representing each of the 
market grades of wool were displayed. 
A collection of scoured wool containing 
insoluble tar branding paints, together 
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The Wool Sack 


with samples of felt showing the ruinous 
effects of using tar paints for branding 
sheep, told the wool grower to abandon 
a practice which is prevalent all over Cal- 
ifornia. The association is distributing 
Kemp’s Australian Branding Fluid from 
its headquarters at Red Bluff to dealers 
throughout the state. 

Many wool growers in California have 
been somewhat lax in the past in regard 
to packing their clips properly. The ex- 
hibit contained two bags of wool showing 
how the job should be done and how it 
should not be done. Samples of cloth 
showed the bad effects of using sisal 
twine for tying fleeces. Other samples 
of staple and clothing wool, mounted on a 
placard, were surrounded by statistics 
showing the increased revenue from pro- 
duction of wools of staple length. Photo- 
graphs showing the important steps in 
the manufacture of worsted goods were 
supplemented by samples of manufac- 
tured wool from many of the machines 
shown in the pictures, in an effort to help 
the wool grower better to understand 
what becomes of his clip after it leaves 
the ranch. . 

‘The entire exhibit was housed in the 
sheep barn on the fair grounds, where 
everyone who came to see the sheep could 
not fail to see the exhibit. 

Since the state fair, the wool exhibit 
has been shown at the Tehama and Glenn 
county fairs and will be at the California 
National Live Stock Show at San Fran- 
cisco, October 14th to 22nd. 





CHICAGO WOOL SALES 





Sales of wool made at Chicago dur- 
ing the last two weeks of September 
-include the following: 

34-blood Dakota (range grown) at 
45 cents per pound. 

\Y%4-blood Kansas, at 36 cents per 
pound. 

36-blood clothing—lowa and Illinois, 
at 41 cents per pound. 

3%-blood, South Dakota 
grown) at 40 cents per pound. 

Low %-blood, Iowa and Illinois, at 
34 cents per pound. 


(farm 
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THE REPORT FROM BOSTON 


By Henry A. Kidder. 

A general feeling of relief is mani- 
fest in the wool trade now that the 
long drawn agitation over the tariff 
question is ended. For eighteen 
months the whole trade has been kept 
in uncertainty as to what would fin- 
ally be done. Only the boldest have 
dared to operate freely, and this has 
led to some strange 
The result came much earlier than 
many in the trade deemed possible. As 
a result there have been many bets 
for the doubting Thomases to pay. 
Now that the permanent tariff bill has 
become law, wool men are not s0 
much concerned with the various steps 
in the legislation as they are in figur- 
ing the effect upon the textile indus- 
try, and how the new act can be ad- 
ministered with the least friction and 
delay. 


developments. 


First, it must be said that most wool 
men are looking for something of a 
“boom” to follow the passage of the 
new law. That has been the experi- 
ence when other protective tariffs were 
passed, and though conditions are now 
somewhat different from what they 
were when the Payne-Aldrich bill, for 


_instance, was passed, there is nothing 


in sight to indicate a serious business 
reaction to follow the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber bill. 

Indeed, the opposite is true, when 
one considers how far from the truth 
were the predictions, made some time 
ago to be sure, that the passage of 
the bill would be followed by a slump 
in domestic wool prices. Such has not 
been the case to date. The wool trade 
appears to have pretty thoroughly 
discounted the possible effect of the 
new rates, while the extent to which 
manufacturers have taken over the for- 
eign wools in bond has practically re- 
moved them from competition, [ur- 
thermore, the question of the adminis- 
tration of the new act is so compli- 
cated, and the threatened 
passing the bonded wools through the 


delays in 
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custom house so serious as to cause ser- 
jos question as to whether the bond- 
ed wools can be released promptly 
enough to relieve the necessities of the 
mills. 

Happily the importers and the Gov- 
ernment oificials have made some prac- 
tical progress toward arriving at a 
working basis for the examination and 
appraisement of imported  wools, 
whether now in bond to come in later. 
The tentative regulations announced 
fom Washington seem to provide a 
way for the prompt release of 90 per 
cent of bonded wool or new importa- 
tions at once, the other 10 per cent to 
remain in the custom house until the 
correct shrinkage of any given lot of 
wool is arrived at to the mutual satis- 
faction of importers and the Govern- 
ment officials. 


The regulations announced from 
Washington are entirely tentative, 
and evidently may not be continued, 
provided serious difficulties not now 
foreseen arise in future operation. 
What is feared by some is that some- 
body may “spill the beans,” in the mat- 
ter of shrinkage, which, after all, is a 
matter of judgment and not an exact 
sience. Should the proposed plan 
prove feasible, it is only fair to say 
that much of the criticism of the ad- 
ministrative features of the bill will 
have been disarmed. 


Wool men say that the effect of the 
new tariff bill upon prices and the 
movement of wool, though somewhat 
difficult to measure, have been sur- 
prisingly small to date. It is certain 
that there has not yet been any such 
slump in the values of domestic wool 
as was predicted. Possibly this is due 
to the fact that the wool trade and 
manufacturers had previously discount- 
ed the effect upon prices and demand. 
Another why the expected 
slump may have failed to materialize 
is the fact that stocks of domestic 
wool in the Boston market are much 
smaller than usual at this season. 

Eastern wool houses bought 
heavily in the country during the open 
season for the marketing of the new 
clip, but it is also true that most of the 
big houses have also been free sellers. 


reason 


very 





Recently, the movement of both Ter- 
ritory and fleece wools to the mills has 
been expedited. So many transactions 
having taken place as to cause many 
wool men to say, “the boom is on.” 
While perhaps this is not strictly cor- 
rect when applied to fine Territories, it 
is absolutely so as far as medium Ter- 
ritories are concerned. 

Some of the leaders in the trade 
seem to think that fine Territories are 
about at the top for the present. It is 
true that they have been standing still 
during the past month, while medium 
Territories and fleeces have been ad- 
vancing slowly. Stocks of fine Terri- 
tories, especially of good staple, have 
been drawn upon heavily. It is said 
that would-be buyers looking for such 
wools will soon be obliged to go to the 
consignment houses for good lots. Con- 
signed wools are not being sold freely 
as yet, as the consignors in the West 
are not yet satisfied with prices as a 
rule. Those in charge of these wools, 
say that the time is at hand when 
these wools also will be thrown upon 
the market. 

Compared with a month ago, it 
would be difficult to place the finger 
upon any place where fine Territories 
are selling for more money. The nom- 
inal quotatiog for fine and fine medium 
staple wool is still $1.30 to $1.35, 
though the bulk of recent business, 
small at the best, has been at around 
$1.30. Strictly fine staple is practi- 
cally non-existant in graded lots. Good 
French combing wools are quotable 
at $1.20 to $1.25. For choice fine and 
fine medium clothing wools, the mar- 
ket is steady at $1.15 to $1.20, with less 
desirable wools at $1.10 to $1.15. Half- 
blood wools are quotable at $1.15 to 
$1.20 for staple lots and $1.10 to $1.15 
for clothing. Less demand is noted 
for fine woois than for medium lots, 
been especially 
pronounced during the past month or 
six weeks. 

In fact, the demand for medium 
grades has continued to be the bright- 
est feature of the situation in domestic 
wools. Though prices have been work- 
ing up very slowly, the tendency has 
been upward all the time, and good 


this feature having 
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wools are actually higher than they 
were a month ago. For the best Mon- 
tana and similar three-eighths-bloods, 
the current clean quotation is 95 to 97 
cents, with many dealers predicting 
that the market will go to a dollar at 
an early date. For less desirable wools 
of this grade, the quotation is 93 to 95 
cents ,though some inferior or defec- 
tive lots are still selling as low as 90 
cents. 

For quarter-bloods there has re- 
better demand, and 
prices have strengthened. Spinners of 
hand-knitting yarns have shown 
creasing interest in these wools, while 
the discrimination against medium 
and wools makes those now in 
stock look like very good property. 
For the best quarter-bloods the clean 
quotation is now 78 to 82 cents, and it 
is a pretty poor lot that will not bring 
80 cents or better. 


cently been a 


in- 


low 


Fine fleeces have shown relatively 
more strength than Territories. 
Early in the month some of the hold- 
ers of Ohio Delaines elected to “cash 
in” a part of their holdings, and thus 
take assured profits, rather than risk 
the effect of the new tariff bill. At that 
time two or three houses are reported 
to have sold about half a_ million 
pounds of this grade, for which the 
low price of 54 cents was made. Other 
dealers refused to sell at that time, and 
recently have been able to get 55, 55% 
and 56 cents for their holdings. To- 
day’s quotation for this grade is 55 to 
56 cents, with the emphasis upon the 
higher figure. Half-bloods and medium 
grades have also shown an advancing 
tendency. 

Sales of fleeces for the month have 
included, in addition to the Delaines 
noted above, fine unwashed clotning at 
48 cents, half-blood combing at 51 
cents, three-eighths-blood combing at 
46, 4614, 47 and 48 cents; quarter- 
blood combing at 43, 43%4 anud 44 
cents; and low quarter-blood combing 
at 35 cents. Missouri quarter-bloods 


have sold at 40 to 41 cents, and three- 
eighths-bloods at 44 to 45 cents. Cur- 
rent quotations for Ohio and similar 
wools in the grease are 55 to 56 cents 
for fine unwashed Delaine, 48 to 49 
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cents for fine unwashed clothing, 51 
to 52 cents for half-blood combing, 
47 to 48 cents for three-eighths-blood 
combing and 44 to 45 cents for quarter- 
blood combing. 


The position of domestic wools from 
the dealers’ standpoint is excellent. 
Whatever flurry may be caused by the 
putting into consumption of the con- 
siderable weight of foreign wool in 
bond ought to be soon over. Recent 
events in London and the colonies have 
made it plain that no low-priced fine 
wools are to be expected from thence 
for a while. Some of the leaders here 
seem to think that the advance estab- 
lished at the September series of the 
London wool sales was a temporary 
spurt, and that as soon as the needs 
of the Yorkshire spinners are satisfied, 
values ought to ease off again. How- 
ever that may be, for the present it is 
enough to say that values of Merinos 
and fine cross-breds are strong and 
tending upward. 

The position of German buyers is 
something of a problem. At one time 
during the summer it looked as though 
the decline in German marks would 
prevent the Germans from operating 
as freely as their needs dictated. In 
some way they seem -to have secured 
the needed cash or credit, and in re- 
cent sales in London have been free 
buyers of the so-called Continental 
types of wool. At the opening of the 
Australian auctions in September, it 
was made evident that the colonies 
were following London in the upward 
swing of wool values. Therefore, most 
wool men here feel that the situation 
favors a “boom” of world-wide extent 
and importance. 





THE EXCESS WOOL PROFITS 
CASE 
To the Editor: 

The report of the decisions of the court 
in the Government’s case for repay- 
ment by dealers of excess war profits, 
as given in the September Wool 
Grower is incomplete ahd somewhat 
misleading. 

It was true that Judge Morton first 
decided against the dealers on the ques- 
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tion of their liability under their licenses. 
But he also said that the purpose of the 
regulation in question was clearly illegal. 
No official had the right to take money 
from one class of citizens and pay it over 
to another. Therefore the money be- 
longed to the United States treasury and 
could be paid out only in a lawful manner. 
He also said “that the action may be com- 
mendable and business like seems to me 
not sufficient to legalize such expendi- 
ture.” 

Judge Morton said that this illegal pur- 
pose could not be raised by demurrer as 
it did not appear as a part of the Gov- 
ernment’s declaration. Later when his at- 
tention was called to the fact that this 
purpose to distribute the money among 
the growers did appear as part of the reg- 
ulations set forth by the Government in 
its pleadings, he entered an order “that 
the opinion handed down August 23, 
1922, be withdrawn, and that the order 
overruling the demurrer be vacated ; case 
to stand for rehearing on the question 
whether the illegality of the purpose for 
which the money is sought to be recov- 
ered is open to demurrer.” The rehear- 
ing was held September 21, and briefs 
were submitted September 28, but I have 
not received word of a second decision. 
The principal point about this is that the 
decision was withdrawn and the order va- 
cated three days before the bulletin was 
sent out from Washington by the Bureau 
of Markets, so wool men interested say, 
and they regard it as an effort to give an 
ex parte and incorrect statement of the 
matter as wide a circulation as possible. 
Whatever Judge Morton’s decision may 
be, it is not likely that the case will be 
settled until a decision is had from the 
Supreme Court. Some very interesting 
and important tax questions are involved 
in the case, quite independent of the le- 
gality of the Penwell regulations. 

H. A. Kidder. 

Boston, Mass. 





SELLING WOOLS AT VALUE 





The Pacific Co-operative Wool 
Growers of Portland, Oregon, have 
just opened. their sales lines of a mil- 
lion pounds of choice carefully graded, 
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valley and ranch wools which the 
have at their warehouse in St, Johns, 
The wools are light and bright this 
year, and some of the piles of vail 
are very attractive. Perhaps the pret 
tiest wools are the three-eighths anj 
quarter-blood combing, which ap 
bright and very light shrinking, Th 
bulk of the wools is the result of care. 
fully grading and tagging twenty-one 
hundred small ranch clips from Ore. 
gon, Washington and Idaho. But few 
range woOols are handled. According 
to R. A. Ward, manager of the Wool 
Growers, all of the defective, stained, 
weak staples, and clothing wools are be. 
ing scoured and sold to mills in this con- 
dition. The organization has also the 
largest accumulation of lustre Lin 
coln, and Cotswold wool in the United 
States. 


Two years ago the association in- 
augurated the plan of selling graded 
wools strictly on merit and prepared 
its various lots for mills with this ob- 
ject in view. The plan was well re. 
ceived by worsted mills and the asso- 
ciation received letters from worsted 
spinners complimentary of the grading 
and condition in which the wools were 
received. 


“We believe this policy will win out 
in the long run,” said Mr. Ward. “But 
we regret that it is not possible for 
more Eastern worsted miil buyers to 
inspect Our wools in the piles in the 
warehouse, so they can see for then- 
selves just how they are put up. Our 
method of selling on a strictly merit 
basis pleases our customers who know 
exactly what they are buying, and at 
the same time, results in our members 
receiving what their wools are worth. 
If they grow good wool and put it up 
in a strictly merchantable condition, 
they get a good price; if they grow 
poor wool and send it in containing 
tags, manure, and refuse, they receive 
a low price. We believe this method 





Oc 


eS 





of marketing wools benefits consumef 
and producer alike, and removes some 
of the eleménts of chance and some of 
the expense that has attended the sell- 
ing of our wools in years past when 
we sold in the original bag or on the 
sheep’s back.” 
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American Stocks of Wool, June 30, 1922 


sTOCKS OF RAW WOOL HELD BY DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS ON JUNE 
30, 1922, BY CONDITION, CLASS, AND GRADE. 


Based on returns from 380 dealers and 622 manufacturers. Totals are exclusive of 


stocks held by 12 dealers and 5 manufacturers, who did not report. 
Wool afloat is included.) 


AGGREGATE+ 


pounds. 


Class and Grade— 
TOTAL . 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Combing* 
Clothing* 
FINE, total 
Combing: 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Clothing: 
Domestic ..... 
Foreign ....... = 
¥% BLOOD, total....... 
Combing: 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Clothing: 
Domestic 
WOT CISTE ccrcersssscsenres me 
% BLOOD, total........ 
Combing: 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Clothing: 
DOMESEIC eresecscneeece 
Foreign 
¥% BLOOD, total........ 
Combing: 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Clothing: 
Domestic 
Foreign 
LOW OR LINCOLN 
Combing: 
Domestic 
| | ee x 
Clothing: 
Domestic 
Foreign 
CARPET, total .......... 
Combing, foreign 
Filling, foreign... 
GRADE not stated... 
Domestic 
Foreign 























Total 


69,346,506 
84,145,701 


31,210,935 
32,208,557 


15,773,324 
4,952,885 
39,666,065 


21,481,458 
9,638,801 


7,524,928 
1,020,878 
57,498,393 


25,860,603 
16,691,566 


11,125,625 
3,820,599 
75,409,484 


24,024,803 
29,651,698 


10,244,971 
11,488,012 
19,344,839 


3,509,455 
12,440,100 


1,591,091 
1,804,193 
74,730,440 
38,567,261 
36;163,179 
23,815,711 
16,968,711 
6,847,000 


Held by 
Dealers 


374,610,633 176,957,999 197,652,634 
169,713,904 
205,294,729 
206,717,976 


95,341,044 
81,616,955 
102,244,089 
32,488,558 
41,818,271 


16,137,250 
15,016,125 


8,712,372 
1,952,524 
19,696,860 


11,219,909 
4,215,865 


3,909,240 
351,846 
27,716,916 


15,250,018 
5,897,269 


4,179,727 
2,389,902 
35,273,133 


11,532,720 
14,548,202 


4,259,416 
4,932,795 
10,227,467 


2,735,476 
5,691,255 


436,205 
1,364,531 
18,409,641 
6,178,393 
13,231,248 
23,815,711 
16,968,711 
6,847,000 





Held 
by Manu- 
facturers 


73,974,860 
123,677,774 
104,473,887 

36,857,948 

42,327,430 


15,073,685 
17,192,432 


7,060,952 
3,000,361 
19,969,205 


10,261,549 
5,422,936 


3,615,688 
669,032 
29,781,477 


10,610,585 
10,794,297 


6,945,898 
1,430,697 
40,136,351 


12,492,083 
15,103,496 


5,985,555 
6,555,217 
9,117,372 


773,979 
6,748,845 


1,154,886 
439,662 
56,320,799 
32,388,868 
23,931,931 





(All quantities in 


GREASE WOOL 


Total 


35,110,319 
74,020,456 


29,575,670 
31,964,799 


11,200,401 
1,279,586 
33,539,711 


19,848,151 
9,622,256 


3,744,103 
325,201 
46,852,670 


24,394,559 
16,534,524 


4,482,365 
1,441,222 
62,706,906 


22,151,014 
29,183,933 


Doren 
bo ie 


7 
8& 
5 


“101 
of 1 
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16,275, 


3,299,658 
11,710,419 


645,706 
619,776 
65,794,989 
36,182,220 
29,612,769 
23,142,630 
16,625,630 
6,517,000 


+Combined stocks of grease, scoured, and pulled wools. 


*Exclusive of carpet wool and grade not stated. 


Held by 
Dealers 


322,332,921 156,522,961 
141,834,631 
180,448,290 
198,284,983 


86,909,429 
69,613,532 
99,332,791 
19,167,599 
38,112,298 


15,211,143 
14,885,535 


7,531,829 
483,791 
17,595,222 


10,553,025 
4,205,470 


2,570,227 
266,500 
23,845,020 


15,000,713 
5,756,422 


2,147,774 
940,111 
30,254,479 


11,408,856 
14,299,864 


3,046,327 
1,499,432 
8,693,371 


2,716,918 
5,294,845 


96,987 
584,621 
14,879,941 
5,690,538 
9,189,403 
23,142,630 
16,625,630 
6,517,000 


Held 
by Manu- 
facturers 
165,809,960 
54,975,202 
110,834,758 
98,938,192 
15,942,720 
35,908,158 


14,364,527 
17,079,264 


3,668,572 
795,795 
15,944,489 


9,295,126 
5,416,786 


1,173,876 
58,701 
23,007,650 


9,393,846 
10,778,102 


2,334,591 
501,111 
32,452,427 


10,742,158 
14,884,069 


2,871,047 
3,955,153 
7,582,188 


582,740 
6,415,574 


548,719 
35,155 
50,915,048 
30,491,622 
20,423,366 





SUMMARY OF WOOL STOCKS HELD BY DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS ON 
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JUNE 30, 1922—(All quantities in pounds. 


Item— 
Total, including tops and noils................. 
Raw wool, total 
Grease ... ... 
Scoured ... 
Pulled 
Tops ... 
Noils ... .. 
Total, reduced to grease equivalent~.......... 




















Total 
406,285,279 
374,610,633 
322,332,921 

35,648,032 
16,629,680 
23,346,363 
8,328,283 
479,151,184 


Held 
by Dealers 
181,203,498 
176,957,999 
156,522,961 
13,447,094 
6,987,944 
2,626,689 
1,618,810 
201,225,406 


Wool afloat is included.) 


Held by 
Manufacturers 


225,081,781 
197,652,634 
165,809,960 
22,200,938 
9,641,736 
20,719,674 
6,709,473 
277,925,778 


*In computing the grease equivalent, one pound of scoured wool, tops, or noils 1s 
considered equivalent to two pounds in the grease; and one pound of pulled wool equi- 
valent to one and one-third pounds in the grease. 


The Government wool report of 
stocks of all kinds in the United States 
on June 30, including wool in ships 
bound for American ports shows a 
total of 479,151,184 pounds. Figures 


for the date given, along with those 
for the same date in two previous years 


show: 


Total stocks wool in United 


States, June 30, 1922 


479,151,184 
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Total stocks wool in United 

States, June 30, 1921... 581,895,000 
Total stocks wool in United 

States, June 30, 1920.......480,960,000 

The report is issued jointly by the 
Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Bureau of 
Agriculture. It is the first govern- 
ment report of wool stocks to be pub- 
lished in some time, difficulty having 
arisen in securing reports from some 
of the large concerns. 

The total amounts reported for June 
30, 1922, include 100 million 
pounds held in bonded warehouses, 
awaiting final passage of the tariff bill. 

The figures given include all wools 
en route to this country and all tops, 
noils, scoured and pulled wools. 

The amount of foreign and domestic 
stock of each grade as held by dealers 
and manufacturers is shown in the of- 
ficial table. 


about 











COTSWOLD RAM LAMBS OWNED BY 
A. N. MURDOCK, SUGAR CITY, IDAHO 


The Western supply of long-wooled rams 
is almost exhausted. Recent advances in 
three-eighths and quarter-blood wools indi- 
cate that long-wooled blood will again be 
in demand for crossing purposes. 





COMPETITION IN FLEECE WOOLS 
AT CALIFORNIA FAIR 





About forty fleeces of wool were en- 
tered in the fleece wool competition 
at the 1922 California State Fair. Lib- 
eral prizes for fleeces from breeds of 
sheep popular in California and prizes 
for fleeces representing various market 
grades of wool were offered. The 
wools were on display in space spe- 
cially allotted for this purpose adjoin- 
ing the university and state association 
wool exhibit in the sheep barns. Pro- 
fessor J. F. Wilson, of the College of 
Agriculture, University of California, 
and A. M. Hersey, manager of the 
Northern California Wool Warehouse, 
at Vina, California, made the awards. 
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TRIANGULAR HAY RACKS AND 
SCANDINAVIAN FEEDERS 


The only man in Sanpete County, and 
probably in the whole state of Utah, to 
use triangular feeding pens for sheep is 
Joseph F. Bagnell of Chester, and in the 
language of the bill board, having once 


Ac- 


used them he will use no others. 


THE 
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removal of two bolts releases the entire 
trough. 

It is not surprising to find in Sanpete 
a sheep feeder so quick to adopt new ideas 
as Mr. Bagnell. Sanpete has more sheep 
than any county in the state, and its in- 
habitants make ideal feeders. There is 
something in their Scandinavian charac- 
ter which makes them able to feed sheep 






























October 19 § 0c 


of Rambouillet sheep was the biggest eye, 
seen at a county fair in the state. Mr 
Stott also says that one of the leading 
items of the county agricultural program § Li 
is to raise more hay and grain in ore § N 
to be able to do more feeding at home » § 2! 
as to have more manure to build up the # 
run-down soils. Formerly all the feeder § s! 
were shipped out of the country, but ky | 











Double revolving troughs for clean grain feeding of particular sheep 
on the farm of Joseph Bagnell, Chester, Utah. 


cording to him they have many advant- 
ages. 

The pen is filled each morning and the 
sheep eat around the pen all day. The 
following morning the hay left in the 
center of the pen is spread by a fork 
around the edge and the sheep can begin 
feeding immediately without waiting for 
a man‘to hitch up and bring around a load 
of hay. That can be done while the 
sheep are eating the hay left from the 
day before. Besides this advantage of 
the sheep getting to eating earlier and 
with less labor, the triangular pens also 
have the advantage of corners held to- 
gether with wires. Thus they may be eas- 
ily taken apart in summer and require 
but little room for storage. The ordinary 
type of square feeding pen takes up more 
room for storage and every year about 
one-third of them have to be rebuilt. 

Mr. Bagnell also uses asdouble trough 
for grain feeding. This is made of six- 
inch lumber and, being fastened by a 
pivot to a post at each end, by a simple 
revolution it is automatically cleaned and 
sheep may be thus furnished with the 
clean feeding place they like. This may 
also be stored as boards in a shed for the 


and cattle without overdoing it. 
are always 


They 
on the job, while the true 
American is apt to feed by fits and starts, 
zealous one day and forgetful the next. 
The county agent, C. O. Stott, reports 
that Prof. John T. Caine said at the coun- 
ty fair at Manti last vear that the exhibit 





Triangular sheep feeding pens on farm of Joseph Bagnell at 
Chester, Utah, 





winter 35,000 lambs and 4,500 steers were 
fed in the county and it is safe to state 
that those lambs fed at the triangular 
pen of Mr. Bagnell got more feed than 
any others. Frank R. Arnold. 


Logan, Utah. 





SEND NO 


automatic 


330 S. THIRD ST. 
Please mention this paper in replying. 









$10 50 LESS THAN HALF PRE-WAR PRICES 
° 32 or 38 caliber - was $25 now 
25 Cal. 


All our guns shoot Standard American Ammunition. 


plainly, send it to us and we will forward you one of 
these automatics. 


turn it and get your MONEY BACK. 


Fr. H. BROOKS, Inc. 





) MILITARY AUTOMATIGS 


A man’s gun, built for hard service, 
32 or 38 caliber. Shoots 9 shots. 
Blue steel with safety attachment. 


$10.50 
Price $7.50 


Blue Steel Army Automatic 
Convenient to Carry 


All guns guaranteed new. 
MONEY—Write your name and address 


Pay Postman on arrival. Examine 
carefully and if not satisfactory just re 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Send for our Catalogue. 
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October, 1922 
LAKE COUNTY, OREGON 


The movement of the lamb crop of 
Lake County is now on in full swing. 
Nearly one-third the annual crop has 
already been shipped to market. This 
season’s crop, however, will be far 
short of the normal number of lambs 
which Lake County yearly sends to 
market. 

For the past several years there has 
been an average of nearly 60,000 lambs 
shipped out of Lakeview each fall. It 
is the opinion of many, including buy- 
ers as well as sheepmen, that this sea- 
son’s shipments will hardly exceed 30,- 
(00 lambs. The decrease is due to the 
heavy loss of ewes last winter, owing 
to the long, severe weather conditions 


and to the poor lambing conditions 
this spring. 

Although the lambing percentage 
was very low this season the high 


prices being received for average range 
lambs partially offset this loss. The 
top price paid for early lambs delivered 
at Lakeview was $7.25 per head, which 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 
Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 





Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. 
No. 160. 
No. 163. 
No. 185. 
No. 351. 
No. 352. 
No. 355. 
No. 1051. 


Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
Care of Hogs. 

Care of Poultry. 

Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
Blackleg Prevention. : 
Blackleg Filtrate. 

Blackleg Aggressin. 

Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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is considerably better than $3.50 per 
head which was received last year. Re- 
cently buyers have been paying 10c 
at Lakeview, which brings the grower 
around $7.00 per head. Culls are 
bringing $4.00 per head and old ewes 
are being sold to alfalfa ranchers for 
winter fattening at $3.00 per head. 

Last winter a considerable number 
of lambs were fattened in Lake, Kla- 
math and Deschutes Counties, but this 
season, owing to the fact that the 
price of lambs has advanced so mark- 
edly will confine their ef- 
forts to fattening ewes. From present 
indications alfalfa hay in Lake County 
will be about $7.00 per ton, while in 
Deschutes and Klamath Counties it 
will probably be around $8.00 

W. L. Teutsch. 


feeders 





LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 





On The Home Ranch, 
August, 1922. 
Dear Ern: 

Big Bill Moline finally got married. 
It was that red hared girl he was 
chasing around the desert with last 
winter. Well, there ain’t a great deal 
lost in this transaction ’cause Big Bill 
wasn’t much good nohow and he was 
rapidly getting worser. So there can’t 
follow nothing except improvement. 

In the interval I’m tending camp in 
Big Bill’s place which it proves to my 
appreciation that it sure is a raw wind 
that don’t blow nobody no good. 
staying down on the home ranch now 
and there’s a girl visiting here from 
the East. I wish you could see her. 
She has the purtiest, softest hair you 
ever see on a human, and just the right 
shade of brown. And her eyes al- 
ways remind you of hidden lakes that 
you ride upon sudden, when lost in a 
forest. She weighs around one hun- 
dred and forty which I guess is a 
ideal heft. But it ain’t any one item 
that you’d notice so much as the gen- 
eral combination, which is one hun- 
dred per cent impressive and all o. k. 
Her name is Esmeralda Pearl Thistle- 
blood, but I took a option on Pearl and 
use that when anybody’s around. 


I’m 
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This is her first trip out West and 
she aims to study the ways and means 
by which we keep on top. -She’d got 
some false notions about us from the 
movies and thought that we used gun- 
powder in our vittals instead of salt. 
One of her earliest symptoms was a 
ambition to ride like Bill Hart. Sol 
let her have one of my pack horses 
as that was about the only kind of 
stock as would stand for her movie 
ways of getting on and off. Still, I’m 
learning her fast, and it would inter- 
est you, Ern, to watch her rise and 
fall in the saddle on Old Juniper when 
she agitates that quadruped into a lope. 
That particular hoss was never calcul- 
ated for nothing except safety. Dur- 
ing the Thunder Mountain excitement 
they used him to pack dynamite on, 
and he was quoted above par for carry- 
ing eggs in over the Buckhorn Trail. 
By which you can deduct he’s no pranc- 
ing colt and a little out of the saddle 
hoss class. The first time Peari nego- 
tiates him across a quarter section she 
inquires, after she’d done up her hair, 
by which recourse does Bill Hart keep 
his hoss so intelligently on the move 
For 


or is that a trick of the camera? 





DIRECT FROM THE 
Brownsville Woolen Mills to YOU 


A Fine “<— 
a 


Tailored especially to 
your measure— 


These fine suits, 
made from pure 
new wool direct 
from the sheeps 
back, with no cot- 
ton or shoddy add- 
ed, will outwear two 
or three cheap suits. 
We own our Woolen 
Mills, Tailor Shops, 
Wholesale and Retail 
Stores and sell Men’s 
High Class Suits Tai- 
lored to your mea- 
sure direct from 












“Made Where the 
Wool is Grown” 


Fit and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money 
Back. 
Brownsville 
Woolen Mills 
Portland, 
Oregon 
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she proclaims that horsemanship ain’t 
what it looks like. 

I guess, Ern, I’m having a purty 
decent occupation right now. There 
ain’t much to do until we trail in to 
ship the lambs and that gives me plenty 
of time to improve Pearl. There’s 
a lot of Western stuff that she don’t 
know nothing about yet which I aim 
to learn her. She’s going to know 
how to handle a gun, and how to spin 
a rope, and I regret that I don’t know 
nothing about swimming. There’s a 
reservoir on the upper end of the ranch 
where there’d be no danger of drown- 
ing. And I’m breaking a little black 
mare for her as is a traveling fool 
with a strain of Quicksilver in her 
blood. But them topics may be too 
deep for you, Old Pal. Do you know 
the difference between moonlight and 
moonshine? Better take a layoff and 
come over to Wickalulu for a few days. 
There’s an old maid up town as would 
do for you to start out with. She 
goes to Sunday school and owns a 
Persian cat. She’d say some _ nice 
things to you about the way you don’t 


save your money. She improved me 
a lot and I don’t want to be no hog. 
And say, Ern, since I been stopping 
on the ranch I learned some details 
about the boss that I don’t feel I’m 
violating any confidence if I share 
them with you. If you recollect he 
had some time explaining how and 
why there was a button off a lady’s 
coat in his pockets last time he went 
to that wool grower’s pow-wow in 
Salt Lake. Well, this time the old 
lady is going along so if there is any 
souvenirs like that passed around she’ll 
get her share. But the boss looks 
mighty thoughtful and I don’t reckon 
he’s thinking about the tariff all the 
time either. Well, I don’t care if they 
all go just so they leave Pearl home. 
But I got to close. There’s some 
things I got to tend to tonight ’cause 
I have to go up in the hills tomorrow 
with salt and Pearl for the sheep. Hope 
you are able to git around and draw 
your pay, as ever, 
Your Friend and Pal, 


Richard A. Wormwood. 
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CLOSING OUT SALE 





100 two-year-old Range Rams 

140 yearling Range Rams 

500 breeding Ewes, good ages 
85 aged breeding Ewes 

375 mixed Ram and Ewe lambs. 


(200 PURE BRED 
RAMBOUILLETS 


These sheep are chiefly from Butterfield foundation stock. 
type——lots of wool and bone. Range raised. 
at reasonable prices. 


H. G. 


Splendid 
An excellent offering 


PECKHAM, Owner 
Wilder, Idaho 
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Get Two Good Papers on One Order 


The National Wool Grower 
with 


The Producer 
The Cattle Raisers Official Organ 
National Wool Grower, 303 McCornick Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





One year 
both for 
$2.00 











Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


Our flock origin- 
ated from the best 
pedigreed flock in 
America. 








u& 











John K. Madsen | 








Proprietor 
Phone No. 147 P.O. Box219_ OIq 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah and 1921. Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 
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RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


We offer for the 1922 season: 


2000 one and two-year-old heavy boned, 
thoroughbred Rambouillet Rams 


Inspection will prove this flock to be equal to the country’s best and we 
are offering them at prices we feel are right. These rams can be seen 
at our headquarters ranch at Valle, Arizona, midway between Williams 
and the Grand Canyon. Drop us a line and we will gladly furnish 
you with any data you may wish. 

100 head of our flock will be at the 

Salt Lake Ram Sale, August 28, 29, 30 


GRAND CANYON SHEEP COMPANY 


WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 
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At 1922 Ram Sale 


Our Pen of 25 Range Rams Sold Highest 
Our Pen of Five Sold Highest 
Our Ewes Sold Highest 


THERE WAS A REASON 


We Still Have Rams and Ewes For Sale 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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SEPTEMBER WEATHER ON 
WESTERN RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter. 

The following summary of weather, 
live stock and range conditions has 
been prepared from the various publi- 
cations and reports of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau: 

UTAH—tThe showery weather of 
August continued through the first 
week in September, giving most of 
the fall and winter grass a good start. 
Since that time, however, no rain of 
importance has fallen and_ pastures 
are becoming quite dry. The winter 
range outlook is poor in extreme 
southeastern counties. Stock are leav- 
ing the summer ranges generally, and 
are in good condition as a rule. 

NEVADA—Dry weather has pre- 
vailed and there is some need for rain, 
though as a rule pastures have contin- 
ued to furnish ample feed and live 
stock are doing well. The extended 
frost-free season has permitted the 
gathering of a light third crop of hay 
where only two crops have ordinarily 
been produced. Live stock and range 
conditions are especially good in 
southern counties. 

IDAHO—Showers’ early in the 
month placed the ranges in good con- 
dition. Since then, however, there has 
been no rain of consequence, and mois- 
ture is needed in many places to re- 
fresh the range and furnish water. Live 
stock are leaving the summer rauges 
generally in good condition. 

MONTANA—Live stock continued 
in excellent condition and heavy mar- 
keting has been done. Many Canadian 
cattle have come in to range, as forage 
conditions in many sections are con- 
sidered very good. There are locali- 
ties, however, that need rain, and some 
dairy cattle are reflecting the effect of 
the drought. 


W YOMING—Dry weather has pre- 
vailed, but frosts have been local and 
infrequent, and the range grasses nave 
cured nicely as a general rule without 
being frosted. The water supply is 
short in places. Live stock have come 
off the mountains in large numbers, be- 
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ing in good condition; shipments have 
been rather heavy. 

COLORADO—Timely showers ‘on 
the western slope early in the month 
helped the ranges, which have con- 
tinued to support the live stock in good 
or excellent condition. East of the 
Divide droughty weather has caused a 
deprciation of the range, and live stock 
have had to be fed in localities, ani- 
mals being only in fair condition. 

WESTERN TEX/AS—Rains have 
been scattered and infrequent, and 
while some pastures are good the 
range in general is only fair for want 
of timely and ample rains. 

NEW MEXI'CO—Droughty wea- 
ther has made this a bad month on 
the ranges and live stock. Pastures 
have been totally inadequate and water 
very scarce. As a result live stock 
are in only fair or poor condition, and 
extensive shipments have been made 
to outside range territory, as the only 
means of saving the stuff. 

ARIZONA—Showers over most of 
the grazing areas have been sufficient 
to provide a good growth of grass, thus 
giving a very good outlook for the 
winter in most sections. Live stock 
have done well as a rule and are now 
in fairly good condition. There are a 
few localities, however, where rain 
has been insufficient and the condition 
of live stock and the range is not so 
good. 


CALIFORNIA—September was a 
dry month over the grazing areas and 
while stock on the mountains fared 
well generally, the lower pastures 
provided only fair feed, maintaining 
the animals in only fair condition. 
Good rains fell in middle and northern 
counties during the first few days of 
October. 

OREGON—There has not been suf- 
ficient rain for pasturage at the lower 
levels and the winter grazing outlook 
is not the best. Cattle and _ sheep 
generally are doing only fairly well, 
though stock on the higher mountain 
ranges have had better feed and are 
doing very well. Good rains came in 
western counties in the first few days 
of October. 

WASHINGTON—Rainfall has been 
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insufficient for most needs, and pas- 
tures have not made a normal growth, 
though feed has been fairly plentiful. 
Live stock have done only fairly well 
as a general rule. Rain came early in 
October, though amounts in most 
counties have so far been rather light. 





AUSTRALIA’S FROZEN MEAT 
TRADE 


The aggregate exports of irozen 
meat from Australia during the twelve 
months ended June 30th last include 
901,497 carcasses mutton and 1,343,569 
carcasses lamb, as compared with 740,- 
277 carcasses mutton and 683,084 lambs 
in 1920-21. The increase in mutton 
shipments is thus 21.7 per cent and in 
lamb no less than 96.6 per cent. Satis- 
factory as the comparison is, last sea- 
son’s figures were a long way below 
those of several previous years. For in- 
stance in 1919-20 the output toialled 
3,726,502 sheep and 1,958,731 lambs, 
and in 1913-14, 2,922,937 sheep and 1,- 
775,426 lambs. Quite three-quarters of 
last season’s exports was shipped dur- 
ing the January to June period, indicat- 
ing that packers took full advantage of 
the improvement in the oversea mar- 
ket that occurred about January. [rior 
to that month best Australian mutton 
was selling in Great Britain at 9%c 
per pound and lamb at 13c. During 
February, March and April, mutton 
averaged over 13c and lamb nearly 21c. 

It is interesting to note the effect of 
the export demand on local prices for 
fat stock. When the packing houses 
started buying towards the end of Au- 
gust fat cross-bred wethers, full- 
wooled, were fetching about $4.80 per 
head in the Melbourne sale yards, and 
at the same time lambs were worth 
$4.60 to $4.80. These rates were pretty 
well maintained until October, when 
they began to fall away. By the end 
of December quarter-wooled wethers 
had dropped to $3.85 and lambs were a 
shade less. Values rose steadily dur- 
ing the next six months and by May 
wethers were fetching up to $7.20 and 
lambs $6.50. These prices being be- 
yond packers’ limits, they stopped buy- 
ing. Thanks, however, to the smaller 
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BESUUULILTncn 


FOR SALE! 


One of the best mutton-lamb proper. 
ties in northeastern California. 16,000 
ewes. Controlled range, summer and 
winter. Forest Reserve permit. 11,000 
acres of grazing and farming land. 


For further particulars, address 
Box C, care of National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Breeding Rams 


Good ones, at lowest prices. 
Freight paid on fifty or more, 
Three-quarter-blood Rambouillet. 
Dense, heavy fleeces—not too 
fine. Extremely hardy. Acclim- 
ated to all range conditions. 


E. W. WAYMAN 
Ingomar, Mont. 








Ewes For Sale 





Well-bred Rambouillet ewes in 
lots to suit purchaser up to 8,000 
head. 


For particulars wire or write: 


JOHNSON & COOK 


Willcox, Arizona 








FOR SALE 
210 head of yearling Rambouillet 
bucks. 





These bucks are in extra good 
condition, ready for immediate 
use and priced to suit. There is 
nothing better on the market. 
Come and see them or write: 

JAMES R. KEITH 
R. R. 2, Gooding, Idaho 
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WOOL GROWER 





$1.50 per year 
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yardings, which are usual at this time 
of the year, rates have remained firm. 
July 10th 


sold at up t: 


prime cross-bred wethers 
$8.40 and lambs at $6.80. 
The meat export season in New 
Zealand is still dragging on in the 
South Island. Nearly all the freezing 
works were closed for a time last month 
owing to a strike of slaughtermen, the 
men refusing to accept a reduction in 
wages fixed by the Arbitration Court. 
Packers originally decided to shut 
down definitely for the season, but 
representations of graziers who had fat 
stock to get rid of led to the experi- 
ment being made of using non-union 
labor. Farmers and other men offered 
freely, with the result that 
plants are killing again in fair num- 
bers. The exports during June from 
the Dominion were 199,507 carcassss 
mutton and 452,833 lambs. 
A. C. Mills. 


several 





FEEDING TEXAS SHEEP IN RAIL- 
ROAD FEED YARDS 


At the recent convention of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation, the following statement re- 
garding feeding Texas sheep at rail- 
toad feed yards was presented by F. E. 
Baker, sheep salesman for the Cassidy 
Southwestern Commission Company: 

“It affords me great pleasure to 
meet with you as this is the first of 
your meetings that I have ever attend- 
ed and having looked after the feed- 
ing, shearing and marketing of about 
two-thirds of all the Texas sheep sold 
on the Kansas City market this year, 
Iam meeting many of the owners for 
the first time, since coming here, for 
whom we sold sheep. 

“We never recommend feeding sheep 
in railroad feed yards, if they can be 
fattened on the range, but this year, 
owing to the prolonged drouth in 
Texas, many sheep had to be moved 
off the range and placed in feed yards. 

“To take care of this large number 
we placed them in seven different feed 
yards, tributary to Kansas City, and 
while this caused lots of extra work 
and expense, we succeeded in getting 
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all sheep in good covered pens, where 
they were well cared for. 

“Where sheep were placed on feed 
early, and marketed before receipts of 
grass sheep became ‘heavy, 
were generally well pleased with re- 
sults. We believe had not so many 


owners 


Texas sheep been placed on feed and 
receipts evenly distributed, there would 
have been as bad a break in the market 
for Texas sheep this year as last. 
While some were disappointed in re- 
sults on account of the thin and weak- 
ened condition of sheep when loaded, 
which caused heavy death loss, we re- 
ceived many letters telling how much 
more sheep netted per head than could 
have been realized if sold at home. 

“One man wrote from Del Rio that 
he was offered $3.25 per head at home 
and his sheep netted $8. A man from 
Big Lake wrote, his lambs and mut- 
tons netted $7.22 per head. We re- 
ceived many more letters where results 
were equally good. 

“Most of the wool was sold at feed 
yards as fast as shorn at what looked 
like good prices at the time. Owing 
to the constant rainy weather, wool 
was carrying considerable dirt and 
moisture which made the shrinkage 
very heavy. 

“When I first commenced feeding 
sheep, twenty years ago, wheat screen- 
ings were the principal feed used, but 
now different yards use different kinds 
of feed. Our experience, however, has 
been that best results have been ob- 
tained at lowest cost where alfalfa 
meal and ground corn were the feeds 
used. We find shelled corn and linseed 
cake too strong a feed for sheep and 
especially lambs right off the range. 

“The three principal feed yards near 
Kansas City are Emporia and Morris 
on the Santa Fe and Osawatomie on 
the Missouri Pacific. 

“We think the future very bright 
for the sheepman. With wool selling 
at present prices and more than 50 per 
cent of this year’s crop of lambs con- 
tracted for October delivery around 10 
cents per pound and a short supply 
every place, the man with a good range 
and band of ewes occupies an enviable 
position.” 








Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 
Also breeding. ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 


Springfield, Ohio, R. B. 10 








Registered Rambouillet 
Rams For Sale 


Yearlings and lambs at lowest 
prices. 


Ranch five miles south of Thistle 
on Sanpete branch of D. & R. G. 


Address: P. E. Anderson 
Thistle or Provo, Utah 














POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1922 offerings: 

150 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
200 Registered Yearling Ewes. 

3 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


of Registered 
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Attention Montana Wool Growers 


I offer for the 1922 season 700 
head of pure-bred yearling Ram- 
bouillet rams, sired by top studs 
from F. S. King Bros. Co., Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. Come early and 


select the kind that suits your 
herd. 


C. R. Tintinger, Cascade, Mont. 

















“OLD TEDD” 


The Ram we paid $3,000.00 for at the 
1918 Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


We are offering for the year 1922: 
400 head of registered yearling rams. 


600 head of pure-bred, but unregistered 
yearling rams. 


25 head of registered 2-year-old rams. 
125 head of unregistered 2-year-old rams. 
Also a few1 to 2-year-old registered ewes. 
This year’s offering of unregistered ewes 
has been sold. 


These are great big, strong hardy 
sheep, well covered with the famous 
Bullard fleece. 


BULLARD BROS. 


Woodland, California 























R. 
Ee 
“MONARCH” 
The $3,000.00 prize at the 1921 Salt Lake 
Ram Sale. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF WOOL 
MARKETING FOR AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION, JANUARY 1, 1922, 

TO JULY 1, 1922 


As has been set forth in previous re- 
ports, this division of the Department 
of Co-operative Marketing was created 
at the request of the Wool Marketing 
Committee appointed by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The four 
principal duties of this office are given 
below together with a report of work 
under each head. 


To Act in An Advisory Capacity to the 
Various Pools in Matters Pertaining 
to Grading, Financing, Accounting, 
Selling and Handling of Pooled 
Wools. 


In many of the fifteen state wool 
growers’ which in the 
season of 1921 were marketing wool 
co-operatively, difficulty was experi- 
enced in securing efficient wool men 
and organization men versed in the 
wool trade. 


organizations, 


The speculating element 
being in a general way hostile to the 
co-operative method of marketing 
wool, it was found necessary for the 
wool growers to perfect their own or- 
ganizations. It was thought advisable 
by the wool committee to give all the 
support ard assistance possible in mat- 
ters pertaining to grading, accounting, 
warehousing, financing and handling 
wools through the various state wool 
pools, in order that as great a degree of 
efficiency as possible might be establish- 
ed. This office has been used quite 
freely in this capacity by a number of 
state associations. 

At this time it might be explained 
that the wool is pooled by the states 
through their state wool growers asso- 
ciations and concentrated in seven con- 
centration points, as follows: 

Syracuse, New York; Columbus, 
Ohio ; Chicago, Illinois ; Lansing, Mich- 
igan; Fargo, North Dakota; Houston, 
Texas; Portland, Oregon. 

The state pools patronizing these 
concentration points may be classed as 
follows: 

New York at Syracuse; Ohio, In- 
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diana, a portion of West Virginia ang 
Pennsylvania at Columbus; Hlinois 
Iowa, Kansas, South Dakota. Montana 
a portion of Wisconsin, Minnesota ang 
Missouri at Chicago; North Dakota » 
Fargo; Texas at Houston; ( /regon and 
a portion of Washington at Portland 

In addition to these there is a yery 
large number of small county pools 
which handle a considerable volume of 
wool that are not yet convinced of the 
importance of concentrating the com. 
modity in large graded lines suitabk 
for mill consumption. 


The Issuance of Market Reports ani 
Sales of Pooled Wools to Pool Man. 
agers, Object Being to Maintain 
Price Levels. 

It was deemed advisable by the wool 
committee that the 
made by the 


report of sales 
various 


points and sales 


concentration 
from the 
state pools be reported to each concen- 
tration point or each sales agency, in 
order that a uniform plane of values of 


agencies 


the pooled wools might be maintained, 
based upon the clean yield, which is 
the important factor in determining 
values. These sales were _ reported 
from this office upon the 1921 pools and 
were evidently of considerable value in 
the way of stabilizing values, particul- 
arly to the smaller pools that do not 
have the services of expert wool men 
at their command. 

Legislative Representative of Affiliated 
Wool Growers’ Associations in Tar- 
iff, Truth-in-Fabric and Matters of 
Importance to Industry. 
This office has represented the wool 

growing industry in a legislative way 

in all matters pertaining to tariff, 
truth-in-fabric, etc., and has furnished 
an agency or channel through which 
the various associations could concen- 
trate their efforts and influence. We 
believe it is not too much to say that 
the advantage of an office whereby the 
various wool growing interests could 
function has been demonstrated in the 

Emergency Tariff that was passed om 

May 27, 1921, which carried a duty 

grease wool of 15 cents per pound, and 
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is further illustrated in the 
wool schedule of the Permanent Tariff, 


present 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
[have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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which stipulates a duty on the clean 
pound basis at the rate of 33 cents. 
Never before have the wool growers 
even secured consideration of a tariff 
on a clean content basis, which is the 
standard of valuation for all wool. The 
Tariff of 15 cents per 
grease pound is generally conceded to 
have been the means of bringing the 
market back, or at least of shutting 


Emergency 


cheaply produced foreign wools from 
our ports until the surplus of domestic 
wools accumulated could be consumed 
and has meant a very great deal in a 
financial way to the wool growers and 
saved much liquidation, particularly in 
the West. 
Summary of Results Obtained from 
Pooling in 1921 
A published report of the survey 
made from this office of the results ob- 
tained from the various pools in the 
season of 1921, shows that in the seven 
concentration points named a grand 
total of 22,289,856 pounds of wool was 
marketed at a gross selling price of 25 
cents plus; the average net to the 
grower upon this amount to have been 
$0.2073 per pound; that 45,246 consign- 
ors patronized these pools; that the 
wool was marketed at an average cost 
of $0.02865 per 
freight, and the average price obtain- 


pound exclusive of 


able in a local way to have been $0.1618, 
which resulted in a saving to the wool 
growers of $1,013,549.13. However, in 
this connection it should be considered 
that the average price obtainable local- 
ly is greatly stimulated by reason of 
the pool, and that a great portion of 
the advantage of the pooling movement 
is enjoyed by those who sell locally. 
In weighing the results of the co- 
operative method of marketing wool 
through the pooling system, the educa- 
tional feature to the grower furnished 
by the grading-sheets setting forth the 
various grades and the relative price 
of each grade should not be ignored. 
This in itself has been the means of 
the grower having information at hand 
enabling him to produce a better grade 
of wool and has materially raised the 
quality of pooled wools and enhanced 
the reputation of various states for 
wool production. At the present time 
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growers are coming to the concentra- 
tion points to see their wool graded, 
and for the first time secure informa- 
tion as to the manufacturer’s needs 
and market demands. This enables the 
wool grower to cull his flock and im- 
presses upon him the importance of 
producing a better grade of wool. The 
pooling method has resulted in wools 
being presented each year in better 
form and the improvement is noted by 
not only those in charge of the pool, 
but has been frequently referred to by 
the buyers themselves. 
Recommendation As to Future 

Due to the active market conditions 
of wool, it is very evident that the vol- 
ume coming to the various pools and 
concentration points this year will be 
greatly reduced. It is freely admitted, 
however, by both buyers and sellers, 
that the pooling movement and organ- 
izations have been the means of in- 
creasing local markets fully 5 cents per 
pound. 

The wool market has increased fully 
100 per cent in one year’s time, a 40 
cent mark having been reached in many 
sections of the It is esti- 
mated that this wool cost around 27 
cents to produce. Therefore, wool is 
the agricultural commodities 
that returns a satisfactory.profit to the 
grower at the present market value. 

Certainly the advantage thus gained 
should not be lost, as a great portion 
would be sacrificed if the wool pools 
would cease to exist; so it would seem 


Midwest. 


one of 


the part of wisdom to continue a vigor- 
ous campaign for the pooling method. 
One of the difficulties is the uneven 
volume of wool received by the con- 
centration points. In the season of 
1920 on an inactive market the vol- 
ume pooled was great. In the present 
season of high markets the volume will 
be greatly reduced. An efficient or- 
ganization cannot be built under such 
fluctuating conditions. Therefore, con- 
sideration of a contract binding the 
grower for a period of years is in or- 


der. This contract is in existence in 


the case of the pools of Houston and 
Portland, and the close of this season 
will afford an opportunity to observe 
results obtained under a compulsory 
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UTAH HAMPSHIRES 


if 


iow , 
~e, Vpn 
& Sieg 


My 1922 offering is limited to 50 
head of yearling rams, the top of our 
entire lambing of last year, and a few 
registered ewes. 


J.J. CRANER, Corinne, Utah 








husky pure-bred bucks. 
more if you don’t want these, 
_ Wire or phone A, N. Murdock & Sons, Sugar 
City, Idaho. 


Corriedale—RAMS—Cotswold 


Your last chance to buy cheap, big, stout, 
Will not raise any 
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contract for a period of years between 
the association and the growers. 


With each of the seven concentra- 
tion points maintaining its own selling 
agency, a certain amount of competi- 
tion has developed in the sale of pooled 
wools, which is not altogether to the 
best interests of the growers. It is 
quite evident that a united sales agency 
through which all of the pooled wools 
could be marketed would afford a more 
efficient and economical means of dis- 
tribution. This, to my mind, should be 
carefully considered in the future. 


HAMPSHIRES 


We use only the very kest sires. 








For quality and price write: 





R. B. Smith & Sons 


Livingston, Mont. 











High Class 


Hampshires 





60: Registered Range-Raised Rams 


Yearlings weighing 165 to 200 pounds 
Two-year-olds, 210 to 240 pounds 
Heavy boned, true Hampshire type, from imported sires 


Priced right and ready for immediate delivery 


Walnut Hill Farm 


ROBERT BLASTOCK, Proprietor 


Filer, Idaho 








RAMS F'OR SALE 





150 head of pure-bred Hampshire yearling rams. 
100 head of pure-bred Hampshire rams, two, three and four years old. 
100 head of high grade Cotswold rams, one, two and three years old. 


These rams are in first class condition, range raised and ready for 


immediate service. 


For particulars, call or address 
J. &. MORSE, Dillon, Montana 
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DELAINE RAMS _ 


50 big, growthy yearlings, with fine Delain 
fleeces—the kind of wool that tops the ma. 
ket. Photos free. 


F. H. RUSSELL 
Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio 




















HAMPSHIRES 


We offer 150 ram lambs. 
weigh around 100 pounds. 
all registered. 


J. NEBEKER & SON 


Laketown, Utah 


These rams 
Also, 50 ewes, 











HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp: 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep A® 
sociation send you a dandy little book 
‘et and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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